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EDITORIAL 


Dr. ZwemMeEr’s article on “‘ Melchizedek and Aaron ”, which we 
are delighted to publish in this number of our QuarTERLy, came 
into our hands about the time when we read with much interest 
and appreciation another treatment of the same subject, ‘“‘ The 
Meaning of Sacrifice in the Old Testament”, from the pen of an 
English scholar, Professor H. H. Rowley, appearing in the 
Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, September 1950, pp. 74 ff.1 
Dr. Zwemer, if he had to submit td wearing a theological label, 
might not object to being styled a conservative in Biblical 
scholarship; Dr. Rowley would be regarded as an outstanding 
representative of the modern critical school. They might hold 
rather different views on the origin of sacrifice. But on the 
significance of sacrifice in the Bible they prove to be in funda- 
mental agreement. 

At several points Dr. Rowley contravenes conclusions which 
have been accepted over wide areas of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship. Did the great prophets deny the divine institution of 
sacrifice? A past generation of Biblical critics confidently affirmed 
that they did, and although this opinion is increasingly challenged 
in this generation, we still hear echoes of the older view. Thus 
Dr. W. A. L. Elmslie will have none of the belief that it was 
reform and not abolition of the sacrificial cultus that the prophets 
sought; that it was its misuse and not its use that they attacked. 
Amos, he assures us, would have told us “ that, if our eyes had 
seen what his eyes beheld, we would have had no doubt that to 
consign the whole bloody bestial business to the nethermost pit 
was the first step towards hope of discovering spiritually sensible 
ways and means of adoring Him who must be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth”? But Dr. Rowley insists on interpreting 


1 Obtainable as a separate pamphlet from the Rylands Library, Manchester (37 pp. 


25. ry 
2 How Came our Faith (1948), p. 261. 
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the prophets’ denunciations in the sense of the statement in 
Prov. xxi. 27, ‘‘ The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to 
the Lord ”’, and gives satisfactory reasons for doing so. ‘‘ While 
sacrifice was thought to have potency, it was potent only when 
accompanied by genuine penitence and submission.” 

On previous occasions Dr. Rowley has examined in this 
connection such commonly invoked passages as Hosea vi. 6 (“I 
will have mercy, and not sacrifice ’”) and Jer. vii. 22 (“‘ I spake 
not unto your fathers . . . concerning burnt offerings or sacri- 
fices””).1_ In his present paper he deals with the words of Ps. 
li. 16 f. (“‘ For thou delightest not in sacrifice, else would I give 
it . . .””), words which, he says, “are taken right out of their 
context, as the prophetic passages are, and held to prove that the 
Psalmist believed that sacrifices were futile under all circum- 
stances ”. He does not commit himself to accepting the heading 
of the psalm as a historical statement of its life-setting, but says 
that “ it can scarcely be denied that it would be appropriate to 
such a situation” as David’s after his adultery with Bathsheba 
and murder of Uriah. The point is, as Professor Rowley 
properly notes, that “ no sacrifice was provided by the Law for 
murder and adultery, and it is therefore strictly in accordance 
with the Law to say that in such case sacrifice and offering are not 
desired by God”. It is equally in accordance with the historical 
record that in that very crisis of David’s life his repentant 
confession of sin, apart from any question of sacrifice, was fol- 
lowed by the prophet’s assurance: “* The Lord also hath put away 
thy sin; thou shalt not die ” (2 Sam. xii. 13). This assurance did 
not cancel the effects of the sin, but “‘ in the thought of the Old 
Testament the cleansing of the sin was of more importance than 
the escaping of its consequences ”’. 

At the end of his paper Dr. Rowley turns to the figure of the 
Suffering Servant to find in his portrayal “‘ something of out- 
standing importance in the Old Testament teaching on sacri- 
fice . . . the idea of a sacrifice that transcends animal sacrifice, in 
which instead of an animal without physical blemish, one who 
is without moral blemish is put to death. Moreover, the victim, 
while he is cruelly maltreated and slain by others, yields him- 
self willingly unto them. . . . Further, this sacrifice is conceived 
of as of far wider effectiveness than any of the sacrifices of the 
ritual”. For the Servant’s suffering is not incidental to his 

1 The Unity of the Old Testament (Rylands Bulletin reprint, 1946), pp. 17 ff. 
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world mission, but the means by which that mission is carried out. 
The Israel of the prophet’s day could not fulfil this vision, nor 
any individual Israelite then or before. “‘ He could therefore only 
think of a future Israel that should fulfil this Mission to the 
world through suffering, and of a future individual Israelite who 
should in himself and in his own sufferings carry that mission to a 
unique, and uniquely effective, point.” 

And there we come to an end in our quest for the meaning of 
sacrifice so far as the Old Testament reveals it. But, as Professor 
Rowley has made very plain in other places where the New 
Testament too comes within his purview, the revelation of the 
meaning of sacrifice is completed in that Israelite indeed who 
fulfilled the prophetic vision by giving His life “a ransom for 
many’. The study of Professor Rowley’s article strengthens our 
conviction that the right understanding of Isa. liii carries with it 
the right understanding of the whole Biblical revelation, and of 
the divine purpose in Israel and the Church. 
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New periodicals continue to come our way, and those 
devoted to Biblical theology and the Reformed Way claim a 
special greeting and welcome from us. Here is one from Irish 
Presbyterianism: Biblical Theology, published three times a year, 
edited by Professor J. L. M. Haire and Dr. A. A. Fulton, and 
obtainable from The Sabbath School Society, Fisherwick Place, 
Belfast (25. per copy; 55. per annum). Shall we call it an Irish 
counterpart to the Scostish Fournal of Theology? And from 
Grand Rapids we welcome two. The Reformed Fournal is “ A 
Periodical of Reformed Comment and Opinion ”, produced by 
the Christian Reformed Church and published monthly by 
Messrs. Eerdmans ($2.00 per annum). And Torch and Trumpet 
is sponsored by the newly organized Reformed Fellowship, 
Inc.; its founders and trustees are well-known Reformed 
spokesmen: does not its first issue contain an article on “ Defend- 
ing the Faith ” by Dr. Cornelius Van Til? It is issued bimonthly 
by the Reformed Fellowship at 63 Jefferson Ave., S.E., Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan ($2.00 per annum). 





MELCHIZEDEK AND AARON 


On THE very threshold of the Old Testament we meet with the 
rite of sacrifice and a priesthood, Even as the Cross is the centre 
of the New Testament, so the Altar is that of the Old Testament. 
Prayer and sacrifice are the oldest and most universal elements 
in the history of religion and lie at its root. Moreover, the two 
are closely related in all primitive religion and in the great 
ethnic religions of the past as well as in the Bible. 

After man’s first disobedience, and the tragic story of the 
first fratricide, we read that both Cain and Abel built an altar 
and offered sacrifices; the one of the fruit of the ground and the 
other of the firstlings of the flock (Gen. iv. 3-4). What was the 
origin of such sacrifices? 

W. Robertson Smith once believed that the origins of 
sacrifice were in all or in most cases totemistic and held that the 
“communion feast”’ type of sacrifice was earlier in date and 
correspondingly more primitive than the type of sacrifice in 
which there was a gift or offering made over to God. The begin- 
nings of all types of sacrifice, according to this view, were to be 
regarded as going back to a period and to usages in which 
primitive tribes banqueted upon their totem animal! But his 
theory has long since been repudiated by anthropologists.? 

To those who accept the Scriptures as the word of God the 
answer is evident and all explanations of totemism and sym- 
pathetic magic seem far-fetched and fantastic. “ It has yet to be 
proved,” says E. O. James, President of the Folklore Society 
of Great Britain, ‘“‘ that the Hebrews passed through a totemic 
stage in the evolution of their highly complex sacrificial system. 
Be this as it may, it certainly cannot now be maintained that 
‘ originally all sacrifices were eaten by the worshippers’, and, ‘in 
the oldest sacrifice the blood was drunk by the worshipper, and 
after it ceased to be it was poured out upon the altar ’.” 

Most anthropologists agree with Westermarck that. the idea 
of substitution is vital in blood-sacrifices. It is the same in 
primitive practice, as in the Scriptures, that life is redeemed by 
life and that “‘ the life is in the blood”. Atonement by sacrifice is 

1 George A. Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, pp. 123, 218 ff. 
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writ large in the history of all religion but nowhere so clearly as in 
the Old Testament records. 

In primitive sacrifice we have (by analysis of the various 
modes and kinds of sacrifice) the threefold idea of fellowship, 
gratitude and propitiation for misdeeds or impurity. They can 
be put in tabular form. On a following page are two tables of 
sacrifices; the one is taken from anthropology and the other 
from the Old Testament. The resemblance is striking and a 
study of the reference is a key to comparative religion. How and 
where did this universal rite have its origin? What is its vital 
significance? Open your Bible at Gen. iii. 21: “‘ And Jehovah 
God made for Adam and for his wife coats of skins and clothed 
them.” 

Archbishop Trench, preaching on that text in Westminster 
Abbey, years ago, said: “ We note in this Scripture that the 
clothing which God found for Adam could only have been 
obtained at the cost of a life, and shat the life of one unguilty, of 
one who had no share nor part in the sin which made the provid- 
ing of it needful. So it must necessarily have been. A beast, one 
or more, must have been slain before these coats of skins could 
have been prepared; and it must have been slain by the act of 
God. I do not scruple to say that we have here the first in- 
stitution of sacrifice; and what is more noticeable still, God 
Himself the institutor; not merely enjoining, commanding, but 
Himself ordaining, showing the way; and the central idea of 
sacrifice, as it afterwards unfolded itself in manifold rites, is 
wrapped up in this first idea of Paradise.” 

Surely the mention of an occurrence so apparently trivial in 
the midst of a solemn history must have arisen from its asso- 
ciation with some other transaction of higher importance, and 
that was none else than the institution of animal sacrifices, an 
institution undoubtedly of Divine appointment, adapted to the 
capabilities of men in early ages, and designed to transmit the 
instruction given as to the only acceptable mode of worship for 
sinful creatures, by faith in a Redeemer, through the medium of 
a symbolical rite, which impressively reminded them of that 
fundamental truth. 

“* By this clothing,” says Keil, “‘ God imparted to the feeling 
of shame the visible sign of an awakened conscience, and to the 
consequent necessity for a covering to the bodily nakedness, the 
higher work of a suitable discipline for the sinner.” By selecting 
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the skins of beasts for the clothing of the first pair, and there- 
fore causing the death or slaughter of beasts for that purpose, he 
showed them how they might use the sovereignty they possessed 
over the animals for their own good, and even sacrifice animal 
life for the preservation of human; so that this act of God laid the 
foundation for the sacrifices, even if the first clothing did not 
prefigure our ultimate “ clothing upon ” (2 Cor. v. 4), nor the 
coats of skin the robe of righteousness. 

The story of Melchizedek is the first sudden reference to 
the priest as well as sacrifice, and Abraham the friend of God is 
in the centre of the picture. This strange character appears 
abruptly in the narrative of Abraham’s victorious return from 
battle against the four kings (Gen. xiv). That chapter has been 
assailed by the critics but defended by the archaeologists, Dr. 
Zenos writes: ‘‘ Of the historicity of Melchizedek. doubts have 
been expressed. But as it is admitted that the account contains a 
historical kernel, such doubts are not justified.” He is called 
“the priest of the God Most High and King of Salem”. (This 
is not, as critics allege, the Salem of John iii. 23 but Jerusalem.’) 
He combined in himself the priestly and royal office “ and 
brought forth bread and wine”’ for Abraham and blessed him, 
saying, “ Blessed be Abram of the Most High God, possessor 
of heaven and earth”. Then we read Abraham gave him tithes 
of all the spoil. It is not strange that this priest should appear 
again in the Messianic psalm of David centuries later: ‘‘ The 
Lord hath sworn and will not repent, Thou art a priest forever 
after the order of Melchizedek ” (Ps, cx. 4). Nor can we explain 
away its Messianic character, for Christ Himself appropriated it 
in His conversation with the Jewish scribes (Matt. xxii. 44; 
Mark xii. 30; Luke xx. 42). And to make assurance doubly sure 
we have the fuller account of the Melchizedek priesthood in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (v. 6; vi. 20; vii. 17). It is in the seventh 
chapter that the characteristics of Melchizedek are depicted and 
his relations to the Levitical (Aaronic) priesthood contrasted. 
That of Aaron was provisional, that of Melchizedek permanent 
(verses 11-14); the former, hereditary and official, the latter 
personal and eternal (verses 15—19); the former, without the 
solemnity of an oath, the latter with it and therefore final, 
sufficient, universal and enduring (verses 20-5). The weaving 


1H. S. Gehman in Westminster Dicti the Bible gives five reasons (Art. 
5 i Dictionary of gives ( 
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together of these references in the Bible is a proof of its inspira- 
tion by One Author. How else could Genesis, the Psalms, the 
Gospels and the Epistles fit together as a Yale key does to its 
lock! 

And it is when we lay side by side the long and somewhat 
tedious detailed regulations of the Aaronic priesthood in Leviticus 
that we see the splendour of the New Testament priesthood and 
of Jesus Christ our High Priest. 

The Bishop of Derby, the Rt. Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, in an 
article on “‘ Priesthood and Sacrifice in Judaism and Christianity”’, 
sums up the character and significance of the offerings under 
Aaron and his priesthood. ‘‘ There were offerings of these three 
kinds—sin-offerings, burnt-offerings, peace-offerings—in the 
completed system of the Old Testament and commonly found in 
that order: and in this there is appropriateness. ‘ Before sinful man 
can draw near to God,’ it has been written, ‘he needs something to 
remove the barrier between himself and God, something to 
“make atonement” for himself.’ This is provided by the sin- 
offering. When the sin-barrier is removed, he is free to dedicate 
himself afresh to God, and it is his duty to do so; and this 
was the ‘intention ’ of the burnt-offering. Finally, in the peace- 
offering the sacrificer expressed that sense of fellowship with God, 
which is the Divine response to self-dedication.”” 

And he suggests that, in the Book of Common Prayer, the 
Communion Service contains the same elements and (in Cranmer’s 
day) in the same order—Christ’s propitiation for sin, the offering 
of ourselves, and the sacrificial offering of thanksgiving. 

John the Baptist was not only Christ’s forerunner but the 
last of the Old Testament prophets. His message, “‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world ”’, is in- 
explicable except against the background of atoning blood- 
sacrifice for sin from Abel to Malachi. Without the shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sin either in the Old Testament or 
the New. The Epistle to the Hebrews is a dark mystery unless 
we have the Old Testament key. And it is not oe key but a whole 
bunch of keys, all of the same pattern. 

The story of the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world stretches from Genesis to Revelation. John the Baptist and 
John the Evangelist both saw the Lamb in the midst of the 
Throne. 


1 The Expository Times, February 1949, pp. 116-121. 
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The story of the Passover Lamb with its blood on the lintel 
and door-posts (Ex. 2. xii); the sacrifice on the day of atonement, 
David in the 51st Psalm, and Isaiah when he saw Christ’s glory 
as the Spotless Lamb of God (Isa. liii)—all these spoke the same 
symbolic language to convey the same deep truth. 


Just as I am without one plea 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bid’st me come to Thee 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the guilt, the stain, 
the bondage of sin—the sin of the world. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews tells of a better priesthood than that of Aaron; a better 
altar ; a better sacrifice and better promises. Yet we must read the 
story of Aaron to understand the story of our High Priest, Jesus 
Christ, a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. Two 
hundred years ago Isaac Watts wrote: 


Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain, 

Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain. 


But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our sins away, 

A Sacrifice of nobler name 
And richer blood than they. 


My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of Thine, 
While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 


All of Aaron’s priesthood with its ministry and its multitude 
of symbolism is the type of Christ’s eternal priesthood after the 
order of Melchizedek. Aaron’s priesthood stopped abruptly by 
his death. The story is told in the Book of Numbers xx. 23-9, 
and John Ruskin gives a Christian artist’s interpretation of the 
tragic episode. ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron in 
mount Hor, by the coast of the land of Edom, saying, Aaron 
shall be gathered into his people; for he shall not enter into the 
land which I have given unto the children of Israel, because ye 
rebelled against my word at the waters of Meribah. Take Aaron 
and Eleazar his son, and bring them up unto mount Hor: and 
strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his 
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son: and Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, and shall die 
there. And Moses did as the Lord commanded: and they went 
up into mount Hor in the sight of all the congregation. And 
Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and put them upon 
Eleazar his son; and Aaron died there in the top of the mount: 
and Moses and Eleazar came down from the mount.” 

Moses stripped Aaron of his priestly garments. Then Aaron 
died on mount Hor and Moses led his son Eleazar down the slope. 
Here is Ruskin’s striking comment: “‘ But who shall enter into 
the thoughts of the High Priest, as his eyes followed those paths 
of ancient pilgrimage; and, through the silence of the arid and 
endless hills, stretching even to the dim peak of Sinai, the whole 
history of those forty years was unfolded before him, and the 
mystery of his own ministries revealed to him; and that other 
Holy of Holies, of which the mountain peaks were the altars, and 
the mountain clouds the veil, the firmament of his Father’s dwell- 
ing, opened to him still more brightly and infinitely as he drew 
nearer his death; until at last, on the shadeless summit—from him 
on whom sin was to be laid no more—from him on whose heart 
the names of sinful nations were to press their graven fire no 
longer—the brother and the son took breastplate and ephod, and 
left him to his rest?” + 


O Lord Jesus, our only High Priest, who canst be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, for Thou wast tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin, we plead Thy perfect 
sacrifice on the Cross and take refuge under its shadow. Amen. 


SamuEL M. Zwemer 
New York 


1 Modern Painters, Vol. iv, chapter xx. 














WE WOULD SEE JESUS 
(John xii. 21) 


Tue Gospst of John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, falls into 
two main divisions. The first extends from chapters i to xii. 
It forms a chronicle of the Lord’s public ministry. Herein by 
word and sign He manifests His glory as Son of God and Son of 
Man, and makes known the saving nature of His mission from 
heaven to earth. The second division includes chapters xiii to 
xxi. In these exists a narration of His heart-to-heart conversa- 
tions with His disciples before His Passion, followed by an eye- 
witness account of His apprehension, trial, and death, concluding 
with a thrilling statement of the incidents relative to His 
resurrection. 

The twelfth chapter, markedly, makes an epilogue to the 
preceding eleven. Its succinct, profound, coherent style reflects 
peculiarly the literary constructive excellence of the fourth Gospel 
generally, and gives an admirable digest or summary of their 
teaching. Hence what has been said of John’s record throughout 
can be affirmed of this chapter particularly. It is that “ no com- 
position in the whole compass of literature is a more powerful 
unity. There is not a wasted clause, nor one without significance 
from the first word in it to the last’”’.4 This is high praise, but it is 
true. Accordingly it requires to be studied as a concise integral 
unity. Then is it seen that its sole end is to exalt Jesus in the 
sublimity and glory of His grace and truth. Purposely it focuses 
the attention on Christ’s Person and directs keen thought to 
His mighty drawing and stern repelling power. This enables the 
student to grasp the pertinent significance of its central exclama- 
tion, “‘ We would see Jesus ’’, as also the reason of its disturbing 
statement, ‘‘ Jesus departed and did hide Himself from them ”’. 

The chapter first confronts us with a beautiful scene of Jesus 
foregathering with His friends at Bethany, and what the assembly 
betokens. Here light is thrown on the attractive picture of a 
Love Feast which they make for Him in the house of Simon, a 
former leper. How happily and fittingly, as the Son of Man, He 
appears among them as verily one of themselves, their own kith 


1 Marcus Dods. 
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and kin, a real member of an exulting circle in a sanctified home. 
The same Lord who weeps with them that weep at the tomb now 
rejoices with them that rejoice in the felicities of a fraternal 
reunion. 

Their impulse in making the banquet is (1) to ascribe glory 
and honour to Jesus the Son of God who should come into the 
world; and (2) to celebrate His crowning miracle of recalling 
Lazarus from the grave. Martha naturally is the hostess. For 
these reasons she serves at it with overflowing gratitude and 
exceeding devotion, while her likeminded sister Mary, in accord- 
ance with a prearranged design, proceeds with the utmost 
reverence to anoint the head and feet of Jesus with a pound of 
very precious spikenard. The whole house, which already is 
redolent with the love they bear to Him, is now filled with the 
fragrant odour of the ointment. The anointing denotes not 
simply their homage and veneration but testifies unequivocally 
that they openly avow Him to be the Redeemer and King of 
Israel. Such is the confident strength of their faith, and such is 
their ardent desire to show their devotion to Him, that Mary 
stoops to wipe His sacred feet with the tresses of her hair. 
Nothing is too menial for them to express their adoration of His 
mercy, and nothing too exacting to extol the greatness of His 
love towards them. They discern that which the disciples as yet 
fail to do, that Jesus the Anointed and sealed of God must needs 
fulfil His vocation as the true Paschal Lamb and offer up Him- 
self at the Passover season as a sacrifice to bear away the sin of 
the world—i.e. “‘ the unity of the world’s sin, in respect of the 
unity of the race’. His death then and His resurrection on the 
third day, the day significant of new life, He has foretold. He 
will rise from the tomb to be the Saviour of men. 

- The character of His salvation the Love Feast itself portrays. 
At the Feast is seen Simon cleansed from leprosy, the recognised 
type of sin, and Lazarus, whom He loved and restored to life, 
reclining at table with the Son of Man who is about to die in 
order to be “the resurrection and life of all who believe in His 
Name. Mary’s anointing anticipates the day of His burial. A 
carnal Judas asks, ‘‘ Why this waste?” even as many now ask 
concerning Christ’s sacrifice, but Jesus commends her action 
with its spiritual motive. ‘‘ Let her alone,” He says. ‘‘ She hath 
wrought a good work on me. Verily I say unto you, whereso- 
ever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole world, this also 
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that she hath done shall be told for a memorial of her ” (Matt. 
xxvi. 10-14). Why? Because Mary knows the constituent 
elements of the Gospel are the forgiveness of sin and the bestowal 
of new life as all can see demonstrated in the cleansing of Simon, 
and the bestowal of new life to Lazarus. At the outpouring of the 
Spirit all will come to discern this clearly. 

Christ’s presence at Bethany, and the making of the feast, 
could not be hid. “‘ Much people among the Jews therefore come 
seeking to see Jesus, and Lazarus also whom He raised from the 
dead.” They conclude that since Jesus can perform such a 
prodigious miracle in conquering man’s last enemy He verily is 
the expected Messiah. On the next day these jubilant visitors 
join with those who accompany Him on His way to the holy 
city. Other believers in the city, hearing of His coming, come 
forth to meet the procession waving palm branches of triumph 
and kingly victory, His pathway all carpeted with their garments 
and spring foliage hailing Him as King and Son of David. Then 
breaking forth into ecstatic acclamation they shout and sing 
‘‘ Hosanna: blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the Highest” (Mark xi. 7-10). To these august 
titles He without demur acquiesces fully as His right. See 
Him riding meekly on a colt, the foal of an ass, as He comes, as 
written of Him by Zechariah the prophet: “ Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Zion: behold thy King cometh: He is just and having 
salvation, lowly and riding upon an ass, upon a colt the foal of an 
ass”” (Zech. ix. 9). Most refreshing and cheering is their 
exuberant faith and enthusiasm to the spirit of the meek and 
heavenly Rider. If the morning stars sing together and the sons 
of God shout for joy when the foundations of the earth and the 
measures thereof are laid, infinitely is it becoming now for the 
sons of men to shout and sing the glories of Him who steadfastly 
goes forward to accomplish that grand central deed of redemption 
around which the whole creation moves. Were they to remain 
silent the very stones on the highway would immediately cry out 
on such an auspicious occasion, for all heaven is watching His 
onward march to the Cross. 

Entering Jerusalem, He likewise becomes the observed of all 
observers. Extreme is the commotion. The inhabitants enquire 
“‘ Who is this?’ ‘‘ Jesus the Prophet of Nazareth,”’ comes the 
answer. But the Son of Man provides His own reply. It is not 
audible, it is visible. They see Him proceed directly into the 
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temple on the roth Nisan, the day divinely appointed for the 
sealing and setting apart of the lamb for the great all-inclusive 
Passover sacrifice. They see Jesus the Lamb of God’s own pro- 
vision for the supreme sacrifice, even as it is written, “‘ In the 
Mount of the Lord it shall be seen ” (Gen. xxii. 14). 

During the Passion week the soul of Jesus is further regaled 
and His fortitude strengthened by the visit of a company of pious 
Greeks. They have come to keep the Passover Festival, and with 
becoming propriety approach Philip, the disciple with a Grecian 
name, and say, “Sir, we would see Jesus.” Philip informs 
Andrew and the two together tell Jesus. They desire an inter- 
view. Gladly Jesus accedes to their polite request. Has He not 
formerly affirmed, “‘ Other sheep I have who are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice”? Now He 
sees in this company an earnest of the fulfilment of His word. 
They have come as the first-fruits of an inestimable number of 
future Gentile believers. And their visit He regards as divinely 
coinciding with His own coming to the Passover. It is a call to 
teach them that its substantive fulfilment is to be in His own 
Person. 

It is worthy of note that at His birth wise men came from the 
East to worship the new-born King of the Jews. On seeing the 
holy child they brought out of their treasures by way of tribute 
to His Kingship gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. Now, at the 
close of His sojourn on earth, these devout Greeks of a western 
nation come with their treasures of faith, homage, and obeisance 
to revere Him who alone has the words of eternal life. 

It is indeed through their hearing of His word and work that 
they have come. For faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the 
word of God. In the temple this week their faith undoubtedly 
has been augmented by a direct hearing of His word. And they 
have seen His cleansing of the outer court, the set place in the 
temple for Gentile worship. Besides, they must have listened to 
His confuting and confounding of His Pharisaic and Sadducean 
enemies. Consequently they feel emboldened to crave an inter- 
view. As Nicodemus did, they also perceive that God is with 
Him. Thus are they sure too that He can convey to them spiritual 
truth vital for their soul’s salvation. Jesus gives to them as to 
Nicodemus a revelation perfectly adapted to their need. 

He informs such enquirers of the imminence of His hour and 
consequent glorification. He says, ‘‘ The hour is come that the 
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Son of Man should be glorified”. To their ears the saying is 
prophetic and in part enigmatic. For its perfect future interpre- 
tation, however, He encases this securely in a pithy parable. By 
this means any misapprehension is negatived, and comprehension 
assured. What they do not understand at present they will after 
He is glorified. 

The parable is, “‘ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth forth much 
fruit”. The meaning is that even as a wheat seed has within 
itself the germ of reproductive life and must die by being buried 
in the earth before it can germinate into a harvest reproduction 
of itself, even so must the Son of Man die and be buried so that 
He may rise again and reproduce His resurrection life, His 
eternal life, in as many as believe in His Name and come to Him. 

This principle of fruitfulness applies similarly to his followers. 
It is the moral and spiritual law of life springing out of death, or 
self-abnegation in their service for Him and the Gospel. “‘ He 
that /oveth his life shall lose it, but he that Aasesh his life shall 
keep it unto life eternal.” Mark records the same admonition at 
greater length. “‘ Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me. Whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake the same shall save it” (viii. 34, 35). 
“If any man serve me him will my Father honour, and where 
I am there also shall my servant be.” 

Referring to His hour, Jesus exclaims: ‘‘ Now is my soul 
troubled, and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour: 
but for this cause came I unto this hour.” The trouble is a fore- 
taste of the overwhelming horror that overtook Him in Geth- 
semane. 

Having made this solemn and momentous asseveration, He 
deliberately makes a Selah pause in order to let it sink deeply into 
their memories and be. pondered over. ‘ Naturally any serious 
presentation of truth asks for silence that it may be duly con- 
sidered.” This implies that He came from above, a fact they 
must accept. Then designedly and signally He gives to the 
assembled multitude supreme authoritative proof of His assevera- 
tion. Raising His eyes heavenward, He prays aloud to God over 
all, “ Father glorify Thy Name” (‘‘ Hallowed be Thy Name ”). 
Immediately in response came there a Voice from Heaven, 
saying, ‘‘ I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” The 

1 W. M. MacGregor. 
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origin and awesomeness of the Voice none could dispute. It means 
that God already had glorified His Name by His Son’s earthly 
life and ministry, and will glorify it again in His coming vicarious 
and expiatory death, culminating in His resurrection. 

To the Greeks the Voice simultaneously confirms that Jesus 
is both Son of God and Son of Man, and affirms the absolute 
necessity of His hour. To the Jews it recalls the prophetic 
formula, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord ”’, which in no case could be 
disregarded. Unquestionably it demands credence and attention. 
Does it not also remind them of David's testimony, “ I cried unto 
the Lord and He heard me out of His holy hill”? Jesus is 
David’s greater Son. 

Previously High Heaven twice over bore witness to the divine 
Sonship and Saviourship of Jesus in this manner. At the Jordan, 
after the Baptist cried, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world”’, a corroborating Voice out of Heaven 
called: “‘ This is my well-beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” On the Mount of Transfiguration the Voice repeated 
the same declaration with the added injunction “‘ Hear ye Him ”. 
He was the Incarnate Word. They who heard Him heard the 
word of the Father. These with this Voice heard in the temple 
make a threefold attestation rendering unbelief in Jesus as God’s 
heaven-sent Saviour to be utterly without excuse, and fearfully 
culpable. 

Yes, Jesus rejoices in spirit to see these Greek enquirers. To 
Him it is a day of exaltation in preparation for a day of humilia- 
tion. Their presence betokens that the uttermost parts of the 
earth have been given to Him for a possession. The whole earth 
shall be filled with His glory—the glory of His grace and truth. 
In them “ He sees the prelude of the Kingdom of God in transi- 
tion from the Jew to the Gentile”’.1_ Have they not come, and 
are they not showing their allegiance at the very moment that 
His own nation officially are rejecting His claims, and plotting 
His murder? 

So He hastens to enlighten them of the genesis of His glory 
of grace and truth. The revelation they receive follows inti- 
mately that given to Nicodemus. It will come by the lifting up 
of the Son of Man on the Cross, that whosoever believeth in Him 
shall not perish but have everlasting life. He says, ‘I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” Of this 
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the Voice from Heaven which was for their sakes is the adum- 
bration. It assures them of its reality, and the manner of death 
by which He will die. Thus He prepares them for it, and denotes 
its significance. Out from His death will spring the gift of eternal 
life which their souls desire. 

The lessons to be drawn from the visit of these Greek prose- 
lytes to see Jesus require to be laid earnestly to heart. The first 
is that they were led to Him by a knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures which spoke of better things to come. The 
better things they heard in the words of Jesus, and saw them 
exemplified in His works. We hear and see the same in the 
Gospels and their appendages the Epistles. The Gospels par- 
ticularly give us such life-like delineations of Christ’s movements 
and acts of mercy among men that we see and hear Him as if 
He were actually visible before us in the flesh. Equally like His 
Bethany friends and escorting followers do we become enamoured 
with His beauty, and our hearts are-ravished by His words of 
grace. We say with the officers who were sent to arrest Him and 
could not: “‘ Never man spake like this Man.” 

The foreign missionary among his converts finds the reality 
of this. When the heathen read the Gospels, or hear them read, 
the effect often is sensational. The Figure of Jesus is so fascina- 
ting and His speech so entrancing that passionately they fall in 
love with Him. Here is a man, they assert, as Heaven intended 
he should be. Further, here is One who wields supernatural 
power, and whose compassion for the needy and the despairing 
is heart-melting. His prescience, His forgiveness, His offer of 
salvation, His promise of eternal life captivate their thought. 
Accordingly the prime factor in evangelisation is the use of the 
Scriptures. They alone beget a true knowledge of sin, satisfy 
the hunger of the soul, and draw men to Christ. Blessed is the 
man whose delight is in the word of the Lord. There is no hope 
for anyone who neglects the Bible. To disregard it is to fly in 
the face of Providence. ‘‘ Man liveth not by bread alone but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God” (Matt. 
iv. 4). “‘ The words that I speak unto you,” affirmed Jesus, 
“ they are spirit and they are life ” (John vi. 63). 

The second lesson is that to establish the faith of the enquiring 
they require a genuine vision of the Cross in its Scriptural 
significance. The reading of the Bible apart from pastoral 


instruction can lead men to a definite knowledge of saving truth 
12 
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as it is in Christ. Such cases are not uncommon. The majority 
of earnest readers, however, seek an audience of the missionary. 
Much needs unveiling. There are mysteries to be solved, terms 
to be defined, incidents explained, and passages elucidated. 
Questions abound. What made it necessary for Jesus to die, and 
die in that cruel and shameful manner? What is the meaning of 
the Passover? What must we do to obtain this promised eternal 
life? And if we become Christians shall we not incur the revenge 
of the malign spirits whom we have been appeasing? The mis- 
sionary, glad of heart, now carefully expounds to them the why 
and wherefore of Christ’s death. Then are their eyes opened to 
see Jesus in His glory. The sight, though exceedingly painful, 
is also superbly edifying and supremely comforting. It fully 
answers their questions. The chief answer is that it is solely by 
godly repentance and faith in Christ that they can be saved. 
Salvation is entirely a free gift: it is by grace alone. Since Christ 
has on man’s behalf conquered death and hell He has broken the 
malign power of all the principalities of the dark occult world. 
No one therefore need fear. All power in heaven and on earth 
belongs to the Saviour. 

The august spectacle of Jesus being set forth on Calvary’s 
hill for the whole world to witness, as a propitiatory offering for 
its sin, that God might be just and the Justifier of all who believe 
in Jesus, begets two marvels, and it is difficult to express which 
is the greater. These are the everlasting peace and relief that 
now fill the soul, and the unceasing wonder of the wisdom and 
power of the Atonement. The wonder appears in the divine 
paradox of God’s love and wrath, His goodness and severity, 
His mercy and judgment collaborating harmoniously in the 
exhibition of His holiness and righteousness the twin fundamental 
elements of salvation. This, as has well been said by an old divine, 
is the greatest of all the works of God. Indeed, it is, as has been 
said, the grand central event around which the whole creation 
revolves. 

The beauteous Light and the bounteous Love herein form 
the drawing power of Christ. But this mighty attraction is never 
coercive; it has also an inverse side, as instanced in quibbling 
Pharisees and rationalistic Sadducees. Listen to Jesus pleadingly 
saying to them: “ While ye have light, believe in the Light that 
ye may be the children of light.” Yet the appeal falls on deaf 
ears. “‘ Though He had done so many miracles before them, 
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yet they believed not on Him.” Their progeny, like tares among 
the wheat, continue to exist. Carnal pleasures and lustly pursuits 
blind their eyes and harden their hearts. They resist the call for 
repentance, wantonly disregard His Word, and bypass the 
offer of free grace. From all such “ Jesus departs, and hides 
Himself from them ”’, now as then. They obtain no vision of His 
glory. To John, who loves his Lord with all the passion and 
intensity of his soul, this is the blackness of outer darkness. It 
is his version of Matthew’s record of the fearful eight woes pro- 
nounced on these religious recalcitrants. 

John mentions an intermediate class. Among the chief 
rulers are many who believe on Jesus but prefer to remain secret 
believers. From fear of Pharisaic criticism and open hostility 
they have not the courage of their convictions. Their light is 
hidden under a bushel. They love the praise of men more than 
the praise of God, a reprehensible position. Such forget the rare 
opportunity of bringing indescribable joy to the heart of the Lord 
by a self-sacrificing service to Him in a proclamation of the Gos- 
pel. In this manner all may make for Him a spiritual feast of 
love and gratitude even as the Bethany friends did, and obtain 
the Light of His Countenance. Any disinclination to render this 
witnessing service destroys the life one selfishly seeks to retain. 
It saps the moral strength, for with the heart man believes unto 
righteousness, but confession is made unto salvation. Saints over- 
come by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony. 

The last seven verses of the chapter constitute Christ’s 
supreme address of counsel and warning to friends and foes before 
His departure for ever from the temple. It brings to an end His 
public ministry and is an epitome, or abstract, of his former 
discourses interlaced as these were with His many mighty works 
of mercy, the express evidential signs of His Deity and Messiah- 
ship. One pays heed, therefore, to its precise utterance as the 
last will and testament of one facing immediate death with all the 
solemnity due to such an occasion. 

In order to make it clearly heard and remembered He stands 
forward and cries aloud its exciting sentences. In so doing He 
follows the revered custom of an oriental town-crier who by his 
clarion call hushes the din of the populace and arouses united 
attention to an official proclamation of urgent importance. Twice 
previously in the temple He has thus made momentous announce- 
ments. John vii. 28: ‘‘ Then cried Jesus in the temple, Ye both 
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know Me, and ye know whence I am; and I am not come of 
myself, but He that sent me is true, whom ye know not.” John 
vii. 37: ‘“‘ In the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood 
and cried, If any man thirst let him come unto me and drink. 
He that believeth on me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.” 

This third cry, the sum of His “I am” temple intimations, 
pertains (1) to His relationship with the Father: they are essen- 
tially one in word and in deed; and (2) to the weal or woe resulting 
from belief or unbelief in Jesus and His sayings. ‘‘ He is the 
Executive of the Father’s will. What is done potentially in the 
purpose of God is done in fact by His Son.” Hence they that 
believe on Jesus believe also on the Father who sent Him; and 
they who behold the Son behold also the Father. 

To support this revelation of Himself He states the pre- 
determined purpose of His coming into the world: “ I am come 
Light into the world, that whosoever believeth on me should not 
abide in darkness.” Light has here a comprehensive sense. He 
comes not as a light, but as the Light of Life. In John’s Gospel 
Light is associated intimately with its relatives, Word, Life, Love, 
Truth. All these, like Old Testament doctrinal terms, shade 
closely and inseparably into each other. Throughout the first 
twelve chapters Light is mentioned twenty-one times; and Truth 
twenty-two times, and Life thirty-four times in the whole 
Gospel. These terms are not mere abstractions but have their 
investment and emanation in Jesus Christ. They are centred in 
Him. We see, therefore, in Jesus, the shining of the divine glory, 
which He was ever struggling to manifest forth. Men behold 
in Him the Light of the Divine Countenance, the Shekinah 
Light, which shines above the Mercy Seat covering the Ark 
containing the Law, or Ten Words of the Divine Covenant of 
salvation. Just as nothing is more joyous, darkness-dispelling, 
illuminating, self-evidencing, and so absolutely indispensable to 
life as natural light, even so is this spiritual Light for the sal- 
vation of mankind, of which Jesus is the Embodiment. The 
disciples, the Greeks, and His Hosanna-singing followers will 
understand this after He is lifted up and glorified. The Holy 
Spirit will reveal then the things concerning Him to all believers. 

John’s Gospel with punctilious care emphasises the way of 
life. Jesus in His farewell call reiterates the same care. Sum- 
marily it is to know Him, whom to know is life eternal. To know 
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Him is to see Him. To see Him is to listen to His Voice, His 
Word, and thereby not only to believe on Him but come to Him 
and receive Him. For as many as receive Him, to them gives He 
power to become the sons of God, the children of Light. He 
Himself is the way, the truth and the life. 

To act contrariwise means condemnation, because the Word 
which unbelievers despise and reject will at the last day be their 
Judge. The ground reason for this Jesus states explicitly to His 
disciples: ‘‘ If I had not come and spoken unto them they had 
not sin: but now they have no cloke for their sin. He that hateth 
Me, hateth my Father also. If I had not done among them the 
works [the signs] which none other man did, they had not had 
sin, but now have they both seen and hated both Me and my 
Father . . . without a cause ” (John xv. 22-5; cf. John iii. 19). 
“The same Word which seals the soul’s salvation of believers 
will seal the condemnation of those who despise it.” 

Throughout this address of JeSus breathes His solicitous 
concern for the souls of men. With what meekness He ad- 
monishes the obstinate and unruly, and with what tenderness He 
seeks their conversion! His parting cry is a restatement that the 
commandment of the Father included the gift of eternal life to 
whosoever believes in the Name of His Son. 

The contrast which this summary chapter presents between 
the children of light in the intensity of their love and allegiance 
as followers of the Lord, and the bitterness of the hatred and 
unrelenting animosity of the children of darkness to the Light of 
the world is singularly striking. Whereas the former anoint 
Jesus with their faith and adoration in response to His anointing 
from on high, and thereby behold the shining glory of His 
Countenance, the latter contrariwise set themselves and take 
counsel together to cast away His words from them, the sequel of 
which is the loss of the heavenly vision, for moral perversity 
inevitably produces spiritual blindness. Their procedure illus- 
trates the truth of the ancient adage that “‘ evil shall slay the 
wicked, and they that hate the righteous shall be desolate ”’. 

In the contrast drawn looms prominently the subject of human 
responsibility. It is made absolutely plain. No room is left for 
speculation on the point. God never entirely leaves the children 
of darkness to themselves. His call is ever, “ Turn ye, turn ye, 
from your evil ways, for why will ye die?” The word of revelation, 
exemplified in the lives of the godly, pursues and warns them to 
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the end. Did not Jesus strive with Judas to the last, even to the 
washing of his feet, and the passing to him of the sop, or dainty 
morsel of the meal as incentives against his contemplated 
treachery ? Preachers in the proclamation of the Gospel require to 
take serious note of this. It should always be accompanied by a 
strong warning against infamy and a moving plea for repentance. 
For God cannot be mocked. He is Light and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all. Whatsoever the obstinately unrepentant and faithless 
sow, that shall they also reap. 


T. Torrance. 
Edinburgh. 





THE PURITAN USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I. INTRODUCTION 


From THE Reformers in whose footsteps they followed, the 
Puritans inherited a devotion to the Scriptures, both Old and 
New Testaments. From the law, the prophets and the psalms 
they could preach and exhort with as much fervour as when 
they were dealing with the gospels and the epistles. Their 
devotion to the whole Bible is, of course, in line with the 
statements of the Reformed faith produced both by the Church 
of England and by the Dissenting communities. 

The seventh of the Thirty-nine Articles states: “‘ The Old 
Testament is not contrary to the New: for both in the Old and 
New Testaments everlasting life is offered to mankind by Christ, 
who is the only Mediator between God and Man, being both 
God and Man. Wherefore they are not to be heard, which feign 
that the old Fathers did look only for transitory promises.” 

The second answer of the Shorter Catechism speaks of “ The 
word of God which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments ”’ as “ the only rule to direct us how we may 
glorify and enjoy ” God. 

Unlike many to-day whose professed guide in all matters of 
faith and conduct is the whole Bible, taken as the inspired word 
of God, yet who pay scant attention to the Old Testament either 
from doctrine or devotion, the Puritans took all scripture and 
used all scripture as their authority. It was, after all, ‘‘ the ONLY 
rule to guide and direct us”’. 

In the case of ministers, a glance at any Puritan work should 
suffice to show what great knowledge the teacher and preacher 
had of the text of Scripture. Sometimes such quotations are used 
to the exclusion of patristic comments, though this is by no 
means always the case. But whether a powerful phrase from 
Augustine or Chrysostom is included in the discourse or not, the 
words of Scripture remain the primary concern of the Puritan 
writer or preacher. Whether it be for illustration of doctrine or 
practice, or as text for a sermon, the Puritan brings forth 
spiritual treasures from both Old and New Testaments. In a 
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collection of 56 funeral sermons by different authors! 34 are 
based on texts from the New Testament and 22 on texts from the 
Old Testament. 


In the case of the average congregation, we have more than 
one indication that they too were instructed in all the Scriptures. 
In many of the aforementioned funeral sermons, the piety of the 
deceased is briefly indicated by the fact that he or she took 
extensive notes of the minister’s sermons Sunday by Sunday, and 
meditated much thereon. For example: 


She was constant both in the performance of publick duties and private, in 
hearing God’s word, not only on the Lord’s day but (as occasion gave leave) on 
the week-days. . . . She was constant in reading the Word; I am credibly informed 
that she read over the Bible seven times in the seven years that she was married; 
she constantly made use of that which she heard, I myself saw no less than two 
quires of paper writ out with her own hand, collected partly out of other books 
but principally out of sermons, not noted at church, when she heard them, but 
when she came home, being in this like Mary that layed up the sayings of Christ 
in her heart. 


Further, from the style and content of the Puritan sermon we 
may deduce a wide knowledge of the Scriptures on the part of 
the congregation, in view of the manner in which preachers 
assume that by the briefest of allusions—perhaps a name only 


(e.g. Sarah, Dorcas, Ahab, Barnabas, and so on)—their audience 
will realise that a certain doctrine has been proved, or a point 
suitably illustrated or confirmed. One example of this, and a 
striking one, is to be found in a work by Alexander Grosse,* 
where the author is speaking of salvation by Christ: 


Christ alone communicates salvation to the Lord’s people; the Ark was the 
only place of safety to Noah from the deluge; Christ is the only safeguard of the 
soul of man from the deluge of destruction; all that were out of the Ark perished 
in the waters; there is no salvation to them that are out of Christ Jesus. Christ is 
the head and root, enlivening man. The body of Lazarus lay corporally dead till 
Christ raised it; the soul of man lies spiritually dead until Christ quickens it. 
Christ is the Sun enlightening man, the world without the Sun is in darkness; the 
soul without Christ is in blindness. None of the Magicians and wise men, only 
Joseph was able to interpret Pharaoh’s dream; neither man nor angel, but Christ 
only, hath revealed his Father’s will and counsel touching man’s salvation. Christ 
is the Conqueror that vanquisheth the adversaries of man’s peace; all Israel stood 
trembling, only David overthrew the great Goliath; Christ through death 
destroyed the Devil that had the power of Death, and delivered them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. Christ is the surety that 
pays man’s debt, He gave Himself a ransom for man, whom all the world could 

1 Threnoikos, or The House of Mourning (56 funeral sermons by various authors), 
1672 edition. 


# * Alexander Grosse, Sweet and Soul-persuading Inducements leading unto Christ. 
1632 edition, Ch. 12, pp. 91-2. 
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not redeem; Christ is the fountain purging the sin of man’s soul, none of the 
rivers of Damascus only Jordan cleansed the leprosy of Naaman; neither man nor 
angel, only the Lord Jesus can purge away man’s uncleanness. Christ’s righteous- 
ness is the robe which covers us and makes us appear just in God’s presence. 
Jacob obtained the blessing not in his own but in his elder brother’s apparel; man 
is accepted of God, obtains the blessing of pardon and peace, not through his 
own but through the righteousness of Christ. Christ is the treasure and storehouse 
which filleth man, all the garners in the land of Egypt were empty, only Joseph 
had provision for them; all the souls of men are empty only Christ filleth all in all. 
Christ is the prince of man’s peace and author of man’s reconciliation with God. 
Joseph’s brethren being shepherds, were an abomination to the Egyptians, but by 
Joseph’s means they came nigh to Pharaoh and found favour with him; man by 
reason of his sin is an abomination to the Lord, but through Christ he cometh nigh 
to God, and finds sweet and gracious acceptance of God; and thus as in a glass we 
see all the causes of man’s salvation and eternal happiness derived and flowing 
from and through Christ Jesus. 


Turning now more specifically to the Old Testament, which 
is the subject of this paper, we must ask ourselves, what were the 
principles on which the Puritans grounded their extensive use of 
all parts of the writings of the Old- Covenant? For the answer 
to this we naturally turn to the great handbook of Reformed 
Principles, the Jnstitutes of John Calvin, the theological founder 
of the Puritan doctrinal standpoint. In Book II, chapters ix—xi, 
Calvin deals thoroughly with the relation of the Old and New 
Testaments and I shall only refer here in the briefest manner to 
his conclusions. 

The two covenants, Calvin maintained, were essentially the 
same but differed in administration. The pious who died before 
Christ’s time are not excluded “‘ from a participation in the under- 
standing and light which shine in the person of Christ . . . but 
they had only an obscure prospect through the medium of 
shadows”. The covenant by which they were united to the 
Lord was founded not on any merit of theirs but on the free 
mercy of God who called them. And they both possessed and 
knew Christ as the Mediator by whom they were united to God 
and became partakers of his promises. The differences which he 
admitted. were as follows. In the Old Testament the heavenly 
inheritance was exhibited for partial enjoyment under figures of 
terrestrial blessing, though the Promised Land, with earthly 
prosperity, was not proposed as the mark to which they should 
ultimately aspire. In the Old Testament the image and shadow of 
the truth, the covenant of grace, was displayed to one nation; in 
the New the very body or substance is displayed to all the world. 

1 Calvin, The Institutes, U1. ix, 1. 
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In the Old Testament the New Covenant is promulgated, in the 
New Testament it is inwrought. The Old Covenant tended to 
induce a spirit of bondage unto fear; the New Covenant effected 
liberty by faith. For the trembling conscience came rejoicing 
deliverance. It will be at once seen that the basis of these ideas— 
the root of both Calvin’s and the Puritans’ use of the Old 
Testament—is the exposition of the Old Testament in the New 
Testament itself, especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

We turn now to consider the various distinctive ways in 
which the Puritans used their Old Testament Scriptures. I have 
chosen in each case to deal thoroughly with two or three works, 
used as examples, rather than to refer to large numbers of 
sermons and treatises, in which case none could receive more 
than the mere mention. 


II. THE OLD TESTAMENT AS ILLUSTRATOR 


One of the most characteristic usages of the Old Testament 
to be found in Puritan writings and sermons is the illustrative 
use made of the Old Testament narratives. Indeed it is this which 
gives many a Puritan classic its characteristic tang and spiritual 


flavour. This use is quite distinct from the allegorising of the 
Fathers (Origen for example) and from the elaborate typology of 
some modern circles where doctrine is directly deduced from an 
Old Testament person or occurrence. The Puritans used the 
New Testament primarily as the basis of the doctrines of the New 
Covenant but they illustrated the ideas and teachings of the faith 
by pictures taken from the earlier Scriptures. The Old Testa- 
ment was for them a word book or glossary of New Testament 
terms. An idea which might sound abstract, a mere principle 
without body could take on glowing colours and become im- 
mediately and more personally relevant in the light of an Old 
Testament illustration. Often the relationship between man and 
God is illuminated by a story of a man-to-man relationship. 
Grosse’s sour de force in this respect has already been quoted, but 
it is worth while mentioning one other passage from the same 
work.! (He is advising us to fasten our “ frequent and most 
serious thoughts upon the brevity and vanity of the life of man ”’.) 


Man hath no abiding city here, he flourisheth like Jonah’s gourd in an evening, 
and is smitten and withered in the morning; death, like the waters of the Red Sea, 
1 Grosse, op. cit., pp. 50-1. 
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drowns all, only Christ makes a safe passage through death for his Israel; for all 
that receive him; the Ark divided Jordan and Israel went dry and safe over 
Canaan; Christ makes a ready way for all that believingly entertain him, through 
the horrors of death to the heavenly kingdom; death, like the deluge, spares none; 
as Noah therefore betook- himself to the Ark and was preserved, so let us betake 
ourselves to Christ that we may be preserved from the second death. All they 
who were out of the Ark perished in the waters, all they that are out of Christ will 
perish in the deluge of God’s vengeance, the Lord Jesus is the soul’s only refuge 
and deliverance. ‘ Behold (saith the Lord to Moses in another case) tomorrow 
about this time, I will cause it to rain a very grievous hail, such as hath not been 
in Egypt from the foundation thereof until now. Send therefore now and gather 
thy cattle, and all that thou hast in the field, for upon every man and beast that 
shall be found in the field, and shall not be brought home, the hail shall come 
down upon them and they shall die. He that feared the word of the Lord among 
them made his servants and his cattle flee into the houses, and he that regarded not 
the word of the Lord left his servants and his cattle in the field, and they were all 
smitten and died’. Thus in this case behold to-morrow, ere long, very shortly, 
the Lord will cause a mighty rain, he will rain down snares, fire and brimstone, 
and an horrible tempest; send therefore now and gather you souls, yourselves, 
your friends, husbands, wives, children, servants, kindred and neighbours unto 
Christ, get ye interest in Christ, hide yourselves by faith and love in Christ, for 
upon every soul of man that shall not be foupd in Christ, upon every parent and 
child, husband and wife, master and servant, young and old, bond and free, that 
shall not be brought home to Christ, the hail, fire and brimstone of God’s wrath 
shall come down upon them, and they shall die, both the first and the second 
death. And now I know that he who fears the word of the Lord among you will 
flee to Christ, give all diligence to receive and entertain Christ, to get a sure and 
blessed interest in Christ; but he that regards not the word of the Lord will stay 
in the field, abide in the service, way and practice of the profane world, and be 
for ever destroyed, for there is no salvation out of Christ. 


The power of such an illustration is obvious and certainly 
legitimate. The last judgment is not deduced from God’s 
punishment of Egypt. Rather are both instances found to have 
their root in one cardinal doctrine: God is a God of judgment and 
though He leads man to repentance in His goodness, His 
patience is not everlasting and He has appointed a day wherein 
He will judge the world. For some souls in that day there will be 
wrath, tribulation and anguish. The future, final, spiritual 
judgment is aptly illustrated by a past temporal judgment and 
thus the reality of the event can be fittingly emphasised. The 
key words of this usage are JUST AS. . .,S0.... 


Ill. THE OLD TESTAMENT AS A GUIDE TO THE WAYS OF GOD 
IN PROVIDENCE 


The New Testament deals but little with national and inter- 
national affairs. The Apocalypse is a book of comfort in which 
the sovereignty of God is gloriously seen, but for many reasons 
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it is not the book from which to draw clear and certain doctrines, 
unless these are strongly supported elsewhere. The Apocalypse 
apart, we have references in the Gospels to the question of paying 
taxes, to the rejection of the Jewish nation and the mission of the 
Church to preach the gospel to every nation. In the epistle to the 
Romans Paul devotes some space in chapter xiii to the relation 
between temporal power and the sovereign power of God, but he 
does not speak at length. The New Testament, in short, is 
primarily concerned with more personal matters, the individual 
soul, its salvation and sanctification; on a wider plane the Church, 
her task and her eventual glorification are explained. 

For the way in which God works in and through national 
events and His dealings with the peoples of the earth we must turn 
to the Old Testament. Perhaps those Christians who lived and 
wrote in the first century a.p. took the doctrine of Providence 
and the Sovereignty of God for granted and assumed that none 
needed to be taught it. The Puritans, however, bent on pro- 
claiming the whole counsel of God, did not neglect such teaching. 
They saw the hand of God in contemporary history. 

Some, of course, went to excess and ever justified themselves. 
The belief in the Divine Right of Kings is one example of how 
a doctrine without its correct scriptural counterbalance can lead 
to error and trouble. There may even have been some who 
without scruple exploited those who believed and acted on such 
doctrines. But the greatest figures among the Puritan theologians 
can be taxed neither with excess nor with lack of scruple. They 
believed indeed that “the Lord reigneth”’ but were ever re- 
minding the people to whom they preached that the privilege of 
power or position brings attendant responsibility, to be dis- 
charged according to the word of God. 

Two sermons on Old Testament texts, both preached before 


Parliament, illustrate this Scriptural concern over national 
affairs. 


Thomas Goodwin’s sermon On the Great Interest of States and 
Kingdoms was preached in 1645, when the memory of the Civil 
War was still keen. In the preface to the printed sermon he 
refers to the terrible consequences if “this kingdom should, 
after so much bleeding, err a second time ’’. His text is Ps. cv. 
14, 15: ‘‘ He suffered no man to do them wrong; yea, he reproved 

1 In Goodwin, Works (Nichol’s Standard Divines Edition, 1866), Vol. xii, p. 31. 
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kings for their sakes; saying, Touch not mine anointed.” 
The immediate concern of the Psalmist was the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Goodwin first shows that these men 
are not only to be understood as individuals, or even only as 
‘common persons (representatives) representing the nation of 
the Jews,” but also “‘ the believers of Jews and Gentiles under the 
New Testament and to the end of the world”. He then resolves 
the words into three parts, or as we should say, makes three points: 


(a) the nearness and dearness of the saints unto God, 

(4) the great danger to kings and states if they deal with his 
saints otherwise than well, 

(c) the care and protection which God has over them. 


He begins his detailed consideration with point number two: 
“ That the dealing well or ill with the saints of God . . . is the 
greatest and highest interest of kings and kingdoms, on which 
their welfare or their ruin depends > He then commences with 
this statement: 


I have the story of the whole world before me to glean demonstrations and 
instances out of, to make good this truth; but I shall endeavour to present it to you 
under that prospect which runs through the story of the whole Bible . . . the sum 
and issue of all is this: that God from the beginning hath in his providence so 
ordered it, that the greatest and most flourishing kingdoms and states should still 
have to do with his saints and people in all ages; either they have been broken 
by their ill using of them, or they have prospered by their well dealing with them. 


This is then proved at great length; Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Ammon, Moab, Edom, Tyre, Persia, Greece, the Jews in the 
time of Christ and the Roman Empire, and the fall of each one, 
are made to pass before us. 

Goodwin then turns to the reasons for this and demonstrates 
three, again with a wealth of Scriptural proof. Firstly, the saints 
are near and dear to God. As well as the tender feeling shown in 
the text, Isaiah’s doctrine of the remnant, the preservative salt of 
the people, is adduced. Secondly, ‘‘ Another reason is taken from 
the great interest the saints have in God the Governor, and the 
privilege . . . vouchsafed them by God in ruling and governing 
the world, and the providences of God therein. They are privy 
councillors to the great King of kings, who governs all the states 
and kingdoms in the world, and God doth give these his saints a 
commission to set up and pull down by their prayers and inter- 
cessions.”” The saints’ influence in this respect on the course of 
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history is then shown from Isaiah xlv, Jeremiah xx and xxii, Psalm 
xx and the case of Lot in Sodom. The third reason is the interest 
of Jesus Christ Himself: “‘ to show that He is King, even King of 
kings, and hath a kingdom ordained to Him and His saints, 
supreme to all theirs in the meanwhile, His design and practice 
hath been and is to break all the kingdoms that do oppose Him 
or oppress His saints ”’. 

The sermon is then concluded with a shorter word of applica- 
tion. He urges thankfulness for the Reformation and the over- 
throw of Rome which is soon to be completed. (This latter 
point Goodwin attempts to establish from the book of Revela- 
tion.) For our own country, he cries ‘‘ Now look upon this isle in 
which we live, and it is the richest ship that hath the most of the 
precious jewels of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in it, and 
the greatest treasure of any kingdom in the world”. He then 
turns to practical directions: “ The saints of England are the 
interest of England. . . . There is a mighty body, a company 
of saints in this kingdom. Now if they could all be united in 
one, and their divisions and animosities allayed, and all recon- 
ciled and made one, I am confident we need not fear if all the 
nations of the world were gathered together round about us. 
But if ye bite and devour one another, take heed ye be not con- 
sumed one of another.” He pleads with Parliament to “ unite 
or reconcile all the saints in this kingdom together. Providence 
hath disposed it so that they do and will differ in judgment. The 
apostles, who were oracles infallible, could not in their time 
wholly prevent it; and differing thus in judgment they will hardly 
ever of themselves agree. But it is your work to make them and 
to cause them to do so, and to find out ways whereby this may 
be done, notwithstanding these their differences”. He concludes 
with the words “. . . the saints of this our Jerusalem are our 
greatest interest and security through the Lord of Hosts, his 
being our God; and let this saying be ever in your hearts to 
encourage and to guide you ”’. 


An English Parliament was summoned by Cromwell to 
meet at Westminster on 17th September 1656, with the purpose 
of obtaining money for the pursuance of the war at sea against 
Spain. On this occasion Dr. John Owen preached a sermon the 
tone of which was one of cheerful gratitude for the peace and 
freedom enjoyed by the nation. He also warned his audience 
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against any course which might expose them to God’s judgment 
and the loss of their great privileges, and against strifes and 
animosities which would turn “ judgment into wormwood and 
truth into hemlock”. The sermon is entitled God’s Work in 
Founding Zion, and His People’s Duty thereupon The text is 
Isaiah xiv. 32: ‘‘ What shall one then answer the messengers of 
the nation? That the Lord hath founded Zion, and the poor of his 
people shall trust in it.”” Owen deals first with the historical and 
literary context of the verse, then briefly considers the wording 
(in order that the subject may be correctly understood) in the 
light of the Hebrew and Greek versions. 
From the question part of the verse he observes: 


(a) “ The nations about will be diligently inquiring after 
God’s dispensation among his people. 

(4) “ The results of God’s dispensations amongst his people 
shall be so evident and glorious, that any and every one however 
weak, if not blinded by prejudice, shall be able to give a convinc- 
ing answer concerning them to the inquiries of men.” 


From the first part of the answer he observes: 


(c) “‘ The great design of God in his mighty works and dis- 
pensations in the world, is the establishment of his people and 
their proper interest in their several generations.” 


And from the last few words he concludes: 


(d) “It is the duty of God’s poor preserved remnant, 
laying aside all other aims and contrivances, to betake them- 
selves to the work of God, founding Zion, and preserving the 
common interest of His people.” 


These four propositions he then considers turn by turn. 


(a) As with the Jews in the time of Esther, a godly people 
will draw the interest of others and, especially through envy or 
fear, attract questioning attention. 

(4) As to the second proposition, Owen makes the following 
wise remarks: “‘ I do not say this will hold in every dispensation 
of God, in all seasons, to the beginning and end of them. In 
many works of his power and righteousness he will have us bow 
our souls to the law of his providence and his sovereignty, 
wisdom and goodness therein, when his footsteps are in the deep 

1 In Owen, Works (ed. T. Russell, 1826), Vol. xv, p. 512. 
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and his paths are not known—which is the reasonablest thing 
in the world. But this, generally, is the way of his proceedings, 
especially in the common concernment of his people, and in the 
disposal of their public interest—his works, his will and counsel 
therein, shall be eminent and glorious. It is chiefly from our- 
selves and our own follies that we come short of such an acquaint- 
ance with the works of God as to be able to give an answer to 
every one that shall demand an account of them.” . Two things, 
Owen explains, blind us to the mind of God and his dealings; 
“ self-fulness ” and private (personal) enmities and prejudices. 

(c) With regard to the third proposition, amongst other 
things, Owen notes that the proper interest of the people of God 
is to glorify Him in their several places, stations and generations, 
and that providential dispensations are discoveries of the wisdom 
of God in disposing His people so that they may best glorify Him. 
To dispute against the condition in which we are at any time cast 
by His providence, is to rise up against His wisdom. This he illus- 
trates suitably from Deuteronomy xxxii and Isaiah x, xxxiv and j. 

We see not, perhaps, at this day, he continues, wherein the concernment of the 
remnant of God’s people doth lie, in the great concussions of the nations of this 
world; we know not what design in reference to them may lie therein. Alas! We 
are poor short-sighted creatures; we know nothing that is before us—much less 
can we make a judgment of the work of God, in the midst of the darkness and 
confusion that is in the world, until He hath brought it to perfection, All lies 
open and naked to his eye, and the beauty of all his works will one day appear. 
The true and proper interest of His people, so as they may best glorify Him in 
the world, is that which He is pursuing in all these dispensations. 

(d) After a short consideration of the fourth item he goes on 
to apply these doctrines to his audience. 


Use 1. Heconsiders what they—leaders of England—should 
answer the messengers of other nations, when they ask what is 
to be understood as God’s design at the moment? He answers 
that God’s present purpose is that Christians may serve God 
without fear all the days of their lives, living peaceably with 
each other notwithstanding differences, enjoying authority and 
promotion as God ordains, and that “ Godliness and the love of 
the Lord Jesus Christ may be preserved, protected and secured 
from a return from the hand of violence upon it”. The reply to 
other nations is that God has overthrown all who have tried to 
overthrow Zion, or his saints (whatever their denomination), that 
He has given them peace and freedom of worship and given 
them a government which understands that “as the peace of 
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Zion lies in their peace, so their peace lies in the peace of 
Zion”. 

Use 2. He urges them moreover to shun religious intolerance, 
to avoid partisanship, to instruct the rising generation in the 
value of their condition, in the cost at which it was achieved and 
in the danger of losing it, and to make this work of God their 
pole-star, ever testing new courses by the question “How will 
this suit the design of God in establishing Zion?” He finally 
encourages them to help on all things which prosper the work of 
God and toavoid secret animosities, ambition and mutual suspicion. 

We must remember, however, that Owen and Goodwin were 
both Independents by conviction, and their views would not have 
been always agreeable to the ardent Presbyterian Puritan, for 
instance. The two parties differed on the Church and State 
relationship, though on the general doctrine of Providence they 
were at one. - 

We see then from these two sermons, that the Puritan 
theologian is convinced of the all-wise overruling Providence of 
God in national and international affairs and that this lends a 
strength and broadness to his Christian view of the world which 


we cannot but admire. Turning to the more personal aspect of 
Providence, we find that John Preston in his treatise The New 
Covenant, has some remarks to make on the Christian’s being 
pure in heart and thus seeing God. One section of his comments 
on Matthew v. 8 runs thus: 


Again, they [Christians] are able to see him in his works, as Jacob did; as it is 
said of him, “ He was a plain man ”’ and able to see the Lord; he was able to see 
him in his works of providence; he was able to see him when he got the goods of 
Laban. Saith he, “ God hath taken the goods from your father and given them 
to me... .”” He did see him when he met with Esau (saith the text), he saw the 
face of God when he saw the face of Esau; he saw him in his cattle and in his 
children that he had gotten; these are the cattle, and these are the wives and the 
children and the herds that God of his goodness hath given me—he was able 
to see God in all these; he saw him in all his works of providence and goodness. 
So likewise in all his chastisements, David saw God in the cursing of Shimei: “ it 
is the Lord that bids him do it”. And so Job saw God; “ it is he that hath given 
and he that hath taken away”; he overlooked those that were the immediate 
instruments. 


This conviction even finds outlet in Owen’s works on the 
Christian life when he warns Christians that if they do not seek 
after holiness and follow Christ with all their hearts, but become 


1 The New Covenant or the Saints’ Portion. A Treatise... by John Preston, D.Dy 
roth edition, corrected 1655. 


13 
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backsliders, the providence of God will work against them— 
temporal affairs will go ill with them, poverty and sickness may 
be their lot. He is not of course equating sickness or poverty with 
punishment for sin, but saying that with the Christian this may 
be a way which God in his wisdom will use to correct and refine 
him. As is the case with all scholarly Puritan writers, it is primarily 
(though by no means exclusively) the Old Testament which 
furnishes him with material leading to this deduction. With 
the Psalmist, such writers are convinced that “‘ whatsoever the 
Lord pleased, that did He in heaven and in earth, in the seas 
and in all deep places ” (Ps. cxxxv. 6). 

It is the doctrine which lends such strength to their powerful 
theology and such moral fibre to all their actions. The high ethical 
standard and the fearless uprightness of the Puritan code of 
conduct may largely be attributed to their conviction of the work 
of God in Providence. 


IV. THE OLD TESTAMENT AS TEXT FOR A NORMAL SERMON 


Though the Puritan sermon in general is not the subject of 


this paper, a little must be said of the use of the Old Testament as 
a text for the regular Sunday addresses to local congregations. In 
a sense, the Parliamentary sermons of Owen and Goodwin are 
exceptional, in that the occasion and audience were exceptional. 
So too are the funeral sermons in the volume mentioned earlier. 

A Puritan sermon consisted first of all of a statement of the 
verse or verses on which the sermon was to be founded, followed 
almost invariably by an explanation of the context—or, as it was 
termed, the connection. Under this heading would come any 
linguistic problems or textual difficulties, with references to the 
Greek (New Testament or LXX) and the Hebrew, if necessary. 
After the context and the words had been fully explained, the text 
was divided into its constituent parts and paraphrased so that the 
logic and meaning became clear and the sequence and number of 
ideas was clarified; this was known as the division. The main 
points or principles were then taken from this material and they 
would form the foci for all subsequent dicussion; thus if there 
were four main doctrines or principles, the remainder of the 
sermon would fall into four parts with one doctrine at the head of 
each. Within each of these sections there were usually one or 
more sets of subdivisions dealing with reasons, causes, effects or 
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cures of the condition or action under consideration. At the end 
of each main doctrinal section would come one or more applica- 
tions (normally referred to as Use 1, Use 2, etc.) of the doctrine to 
the lives of the readers or listeners. Objections and questions, 
with their answers, might follow each main doctrinal section. 
Occasionally, but very rarely, there was a short peroration. 

In the case of asermon on an Old Testament text, the doctrinal 
part of the sermon consists in demonstrating from the immediate 
concern of the text the universal principle of Divine action which 
underlies it and shows the development, fulfilment or further 
revelation of that same principle in the Scriptures of the New 
Covenant. As examples of the Puritan use of the Old Testament 
as source of the text for the Sunday sermon, we may take two 
sermons of Richard Sibbes. 

His sermon on 2 Samuel xix. 34-381 is entitled The Vanity of 
the Creature. 

The incident is Barzillai’s meeting with David, who is return- 
ing to Jerusalem from his temporary exile during Absalom’s 
revolt. Barzillai, who had offered hospitality to David earlier, now 
refuses to come to Jerusalem with the returning king. His 
answer forms the text for the sermon. 

Sibbes begin “I have read, beloved, a large text”, but 
promises not to spend too much time over preliminaries. He 
shortly explains the context, then proceeds to the anatysis. He 
divides his text, thus. Barzillai’s answer falls into two main parts: 


1. His refusal—albeit modest—of the king’s proposal. 
1. His suggestion—that someone else might go instead 
and he be allowed to return home. 


Reasons for his refusal: 


(i) Because he was no fit man for the court. 

a. On account of his age—he would not be there 

long. 

b. He would gain no real contentment from being there. 
(ii) Because he could not do the king any service there. 
(iii) Because what he had done for the king was no more 

than his duty. 


1In Sibbes, Works (Nichol’s Standard Divines Edition, 1864), Vol. vii, p. 33. 
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Substance of his suggestion (two parts): 


(i) That the king would allow him to go home and die— 
something for himself. 
(ii) That the king would take instead his son Chimham. 


After a brief reference to David’s answer, Sibbes then pro- 
ceeds to the main part of the sermon. He only manages to deal 
with three principal doctrinal points, though there are indications 
that he had more material which he would like to have expounded. 
His three main doctrines are derived from Barzillai’s reasons why 
he was unfit for the court. 

The First DoctRINE is deduced from Barzillai’s unwillingness 
to go to David’s court in spite of all the honour, bodily content- 
ment and spiritual companionship it offered. From this it is 
concluded that ‘“‘ no company, no comfort, no inducements in the 
earth should put off thoughts of death when death begins to 
creep upon us”. Like all great Puritans Sibbes moves easily from 
his Old Testament story to the teaching it exemplifies and from 
the underlying principle to the New Testament parallel and 
application. 


I say wheresoever we live, what offers soever are made us, whatsoever the 
motion be, for ease, for profit, for promotion, for any outward contentments— 
we must not lay down, we must not lay aside the thoughts of our mortality. No 
dream must put us out of these thoughts while we travel in this main roadway of all 
flesh. We must never be so busy in discourse, in contrivances, as to forget our 
way, to forget which way we are going, but still our thoughts must be homewards, 
and that as we deal with other journeys here upon earth; for these momentary 
homes that we have here, wheresoever we be, in company that we like wondrous 
well, where our entertainment is full of kindness, where our welcome is of the best, 
and all content is given; yet notwithstanding, thoughts will offer themselves of 
home, night will come and it will grow late, I must home for all this, and leave all 
this company. So (my brethren) should it be concerning our long home, which 
is that surest dwelling; wheresoever we be, howsoever for the present we be 
tempted or taken up, still our eye must be home; we must remember our latter 
end and remember whither we are going. This Barzillai teaches us in his practice. 
A motion is made for the court. “Tush! court me no courts ”’ saith Barzillai; 
“ T am an aged man, I have one foot in the grave; let me go home and die”. 
Here is an offer made him of comfort and contentment. “ No; I will go home 
and lie by my fathers”. Death possesseth his thoughts; he minds nothing else 
now but dying. This Barzillai did and thus the apostle would have us do in 
1 Corinthians vii. 29-30. Our time, saith he, it is abbreviated [Authorised Version: 
“‘ the time is short ’””]. Now our time is nothing in comparison of what it was in the 
time of the patriarchs. A great part of our time is already run out, and there is but 
a little of it left behind. Our time being thus short, saith the apostle, “Let him 
that is married be as if he were not married; let him that weeps be as if he wept 
not; let him that rejoiceth be as if he did not rejoice; he that is in the world as 
if he were not in the world.” 
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There are swo reasons for this course of action. Firsé/y it is 
useful for the preventing of evil. He enumerates and briefly 
explains four evils thus prevented, viz. irresponsible, evil be- 
haviour; impenitency toward God; dotage on worldly things; 
the danger and sting of death. Second/y it is useful for the obtain- 
ing of good. Good things thus induced are:— painstaking work 
in one’s own vocation, thoughts and words profitable to others, 
patience, and preparedness. Further, there are wo applications 
to be made personally by each Christian. Firstly (Use 1) we must 
shame and blame ourselves that we constantly forget our home 
and our latter end. ‘‘ Where is chiefly a Christian’s business but 
in heaven? His conversation must be there, his affections there. 
He himself, while he is on earth, must be out of the earth and 
raise himself from earth to heaven every day.”” Secondly (Use 2) 
“every one of us now should labour after the example of this 
good man, even to remember his latter end, to remember 
whither he is going, to remember -his house”. Before proceed- 
ing to practical instructions on how to “improve” (or apply) 
this doctrine, Sibbes answers wo questions. Firstly, is it possible 
for a man to forget this point? Yes, very possible, he answers; 
“it is a very easy matter to speak of death, but it is an hard 
matter to think of it, and to think of it seriously”. Secondly, 
it is objected, surely there is no need to be reminded of death 
when we have “‘ so many instances of mortality every day before 
(our) eyes” ? The answer is that we need to be assisted by the 
divine Spirit. In Psalm xc Moses prays “‘ Lord teach us to number 
our days ” though the Israelites fell in the wilderness by hundreds 
and by thousands. He knows his need of God’s help if he is to 
think as rightly and often about death as he ought. Practica 
DIRECTIONS to the Christian then follow. We are to consider the 
normal span of human life which is short. We are to consider 
how much of this time has run out already. We are to notice how 
others fall on every hand before us. We are to remember how 
death steals on us too by degrees. Practical steps we must take in 
preparation are disposal of family and children (as Barzillai did his 
son), disposal of goods and property (by will and by restoration of 
anything wrongfully acquired), and disposal of our unrepented 
sin in the heart. And then “labour to take possession of heaven 
now. Make entrance into it while thou art here, by getting the 
life of Christ and the life of faith in thee, by getting the saving 
graces of the Spirit in thee. If these things be in thee, and be not 
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unfruitful, then thou shalt have entrance into the inheritance and 
kingdom ”’. 

The seconp poctrine is that, as with Barzillai, the natural 
parts and powers will decay with age. Age will wear out our 
nature. Examples of this are taken from the Old Testament. 
There are three applications of this doctrine. Firstly, since our 
bodies wear out in time, let us make good use of them while we 
have them, as we do of other instruments while they are fit for use. 
“‘ Memory will decay, therefore, let us labour to treasure up good 
things in our memories, lay up things worthy to come into a 
treasury, not bad things. ... So for thine eyes, let them be case- 
ments to let in fresh air, and not to let in corruption; use thy ears 
for wholesome instructions, use thy feet for good purposes, to 
follow the ways to the house of God; use thy hands, employ them 
in profitable business while you can work.” Secondly, let us 
therefore strive to apprehend more than that which is natural. 
“* Since this will away, let us provide some more durable substance. 
You know when an old suit fails, we think of getting a new suit of 
apparel; when the old lease is expired, we think where to get 
another habitation . . . so we should do much more for matters of 
the soul.” Thirdly we may use this doctrine to discern who is the 
wisest man in the world, who makes the wisest choice. He reminds 
us of Mary who, in comparison with her sister Martha, “hath 
chosen the better part which shall not be taken from her ” (Luke 
X. 42). 

The THIRD DocTRINE is that not only natural faculties, but 
also natural comforts and delights wear away. There are three 
reasons for this. Natural objects of delight fail in time; natural 
senses whereby we apprehend them wax dim in time; and the 
very things in themselves will produce satiety of all natural 
delights, in the end men are “ dulled and tired with them”. The 
sole applications Sibbes makes of this doctrine is that we ought to 
learn not to “lean too much upon natural comforts and delights 
. . . as if these would bear us through all perils and dangers and 
fears ... You cannot lay too much upon the back of nature but 
it crusheth and breaks it, it falls asunder; and therefore rest not 
too much in natural parts, for wit and cheerfulness, all these shall 
fail in time ”. The sermon ends with Sibbes’ characteristic reply 
to the objection, “‘ Ay, but carnal delights will help a man ”’. His 
answer is: 
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Least of all. If wine will not comfort a man, poison will not. Now all carnal 
res and delights are poison. Where shall we go then for comfort and delight? 
Yet above all the creatures, there be joys (I confess) to be had, joys that will drink 
up all tears, all sorrows; there be comforts to be had, that will carry a man over all 
discouragements and grievances; there be everlasting joys, unutterable comforts, 
inconceivable hopes, and peace of conscience, that will carry a man through 
sickness and through pain and through poverty and shame, through death and all, 
and will never give him over; a peace that will be with a man in his bed, that will 
run with him when he flies before the enemy; a peace that will follow him to his 
grave and beyond the grave; a peace that will live with him when he dies, that will 
follow him to the throne and tribunal of Christ, and will set a crown of grace 
and glory on him, at the last. These joys and comforts are to be had. Oh, make 
out for them, my brethren; seek the joys that are spiritual, seek the comforts of the 
Scriptures; rejoice in this, that God is your Father; rejoice that Christ dwells in 
you; rejoice that heaven is yours, that Christ is yours, that God is yours, that the 
promises and the covenant are yours: these be the joys that no man can take from 
you and that nothing can take from you. These will make you rejoice in sorrow, 
these will make you live in death. As I said before, labour for these that may carry 
you over all troubles and miseries and terrors whatsoever. 


Another characteristic sermon is that entitled The Sun of 
Righteousness* on the text in Malachi iv. 2-3: “ But unto you that 
fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in 
his wings; and ye shall go forth, and grow up as calves of the stall. 
And ye shall tread down the wicked for they shall be as dust in 
that day.” 

Sibbes begins by a full consideration of the context of the 
verses, showing how after a terrible denunciation of the wicked 
and a promise of vengeance and retribution, the prophet turns to 
comfort the faithful, for in the worst times God has a number that 
fear him. To them only belongs such comfort as these verses 
contain. After a few general considerations arising from the 
delineation of the faithful as those that fear the name of God, 
Sibbes turns to the promise of the Sun of Righteousness, a 
Messianic prophecy which he immediately applies to Christ, and 
brings forth twelve reasons why Christ is compared to the sun. 
This passage has the spiritual eloquence which earned Sibbes the 
description “ sweet ”; his words are indeed spiritually sweet and 
one is constantly discovering passages in which an apostolic fer- 
vour is allied with a grace which is quite unique. Having explained 
the doctrine that Christ is the Sun of Righteousness, he then deals 
with the question ‘‘ How shall we know whether Christ be a Sun 
to us or not?” and gives a threefold answer: we shall feel the 
heat and comfort of a Christian, we shall see His marvellous light, 
and we shall walk as the children of the light. A second question 

1 Sibbes, op. cit., Vol. vii, p. 165. 
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arises: what comfort was this to the Jews of Malachi’s day? The 
answer is twofold: it was a comfort to be assured that their 
posterity should see Christ, for grace rejoices at the blessing of 
others; and Christ was a Sun before he was in the flesh, for faith 
can span space and time and rejoice in hope. He then turns to the 
“use ” of this doctrine, and finds two applications. The first is 
that we should pity the condition of those in darkness who have 
never had Christ to shine on them by his Spirit and ordinances, 
“as in many places of this kingdom”. The second is that if Christ 
be the Sun of Righteousness we should repair to Him and con- 
ceive of Him as one having excellencies suitable to our wants. 
This leads to a discourse on the difficulties of the Christian way, 
and the all-sufficiency of Christ as the healing Sun. Yet we are 
warned that “‘some of Christ’s works are all at one time perfected, 
but some by degrees, little by little. Christ heals the soul of guilti- 
ness immediately, but there remain the corruption and the dregs 
of this disease for heavenly purposes. And thus he heals by not 
healing and leaves infirmities to cure enormities. He suffers us to 
be abased and humbled by our infirmities, lest we should be 
exalted beyond measure, as he dealt with Paul”. 

Turning to the words “ and ye shall go forth and grow up as 
calves of the stall ” Sibbes expounds these as the vigorous move- 
ments of the life of the Spirit in Christian experience. We “ go 
forth ” out of the bondage of sin and grow up, go on in a con- 
tinued motion. We must pay due attention to the means ap- 
pointed for this object. First we must purge and cleanse the soul 
of weakening matter, and practise the duty of repentance daily. 
In the second place we should come to good spiritual food. We 
should take exercise in holy duties and thereby gain strength in 
them. Questions and an objection arise after this consideration of 
Christian growth. Firstly comes the question: Does a Christian 
perpetually grow? Sibbes answers: not at a uniform speed in all 
times in all parts. To the objection that the growth may not be 
seen, he replies: “‘ We perceive not the corn grow nor the shadow 
to move, yet in continuance of time we perceive the corn hath 
grown and the shadow hath moved. So, though we perceive it not, 
yet every act of repentance doth strengthen us. There may be 
many /urbida intervalla, cloudy times in every Christian’s life’. 
Then comes the question, How shall we know whether we are 
grown or not? The reply is four-fold: if we taste and relish the 
food of our souls, the word of God; if we find ourselves able to 
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bear the burdens of our brethren; if we find ourselves able, like 
Samson, to break the green cords of pleasure and profits; and if 
we readily and cheerfully perform our Christian duties. 

Lastly Sibbes considers briefly the promise “‘ye shall tread 
down the wicked and they shall be as dust”. It can be legiti- 
mately applied to faithful Jews and perhaps even to all Jews in the 
future, but its primary meaning for us is in its application to the 
Church, the Israel of God. It is partially, by anticipation, and 
figuratively fulfilled already, “‘but lastly this promise is accom- 
plished at the last day of judgment, when we shall sit with Christ 
as kings, ruling with Him, and as judges of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, judges of the world. We are here conquerors of the 
world, flesh and devil; but shez all things shall be put under our 
feet”. 

It is hoped that consideration of these two sermons, one on an 
historical text and one on a prophetic passage, will show how the 
Puritans treated their Old Testament. They never did violence to 
history with exaggerated typology, but they sought their prin- 
ciples and then turned naturally to the New Testament for more 
light. A Puritan sermon on an Old Testament text is firmly 
grounded in the Old Testament but finally—and often at climaxes 
during its course—it bursts the bounds of the Old Covenant and _ 
leads us to Christ. It is nevertheless a sermon faithfully preached 
on atext. In the case of the prophets, the Puritans are one in see- 
ing Christ as the fulfilment of all Old Testament promises of 
future blessing. They are not over-literalist and understand the 
spiritual significance of poetic passages. They glory in the Cross 
and gospel of Christ and rejoice in what God has done in sending 
his Son, yet at the same time they realise that the final glory and 
the perfecting of the saints is yet to come. And their sermons 
always urge self-examination and a renewed devotion, and give 
instructions for a holier daily walk. 


Vv. THE OLD TESTAMENT AS A BASIS FOR THE EXPOSITION OF 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


It was as skilled physicians of the soul, equipped with the 
ability to diagnose according to Scripture and to propose Scrip- 
tural remedies, that the Puritans excelled. The two sermons of 
Sibbes mentioned above will have suggested this. In general, it 
must suffice to say that the Puritans believed that as long as one 
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was continually guided by the clear teaching of Scripture, interest 
in human experience—be it the regenerate or the unregenerate 
heart which was being examined—was in no way harmful. 
Scripture gave them, so they believed, a normative account of 
human nature. For reasons already indicated in the introduction 
to this paper, they gathered material—both precept and example 
—from Old and New Testaments alike. God was the same God, 
giving men promises on which they were to act in faith. He wasa 
holy God graciously speaking to sinful men. When aware of 
God’s nature, man knows himself to be unworthy. These are 
permanent factors throughout Scripture. Their firm grasp of 
New Testament theology secured them from excess, and it is only 
rarely that we find ourselves disagreeing with these Christian 
teachers of 300 years ago. 

Christian experience—the soul of the fervent and toiling 
believer, the backslider, the weak doubter—all is illuminated by 
the Old Testament as well as the New. The Psalms are, of course, 
some of the most-used sources, since their genius is primarily 
lyrical and personal. Three classics based on a study of Old 
Testament passages can be mentioned briefly here. 

The first is Thomas Goodwin’s treatise 4 Child of Light 
walking in Darkness.» It has as its sub-title: “‘ A Treatise shewing 
the causes by which, the cases wherein and the ends for which 
God leaves his children to distress of conscience. Together with 
directions how to walk so as to come forth out of such a con- 
dition. With other observations upon Isaiah ]. 10-11.” These 
two verses form the foundation of the work and run thus: “ Who 
is among you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his 
servant, that walketh in darkness and hath no light? Let him trust 
in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God. Behold all ye 
that kindle a fire, that compass yourselves about with sparks: 
walk in the light of your fire, and in the sparks that ye have 
kindled. This ye shall have of mine hand; ye shall lie down in 
sorrow.” The opening paragraph of the work indicates how the 
author is going to apply the passage: 


We have in these words a true believer at his worst and natural men in their 
best condition, set forth together unto our view; and withal the power of true 
faith (as it alone upholdeth him in the saddest hour of darkness that can befall 
him) opposed unto and compared with the falseness of their presumptuous 
confidence in their greatest security. 


1 Goodwin, op. cit., Vol. iii, p. 229. 
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The work itself should be read slowly, for it is strong meat. A 
short résumé of its contents is all that can be given here. Part I is 
doctrine. A child of God may walk in darkness, but by that we 
mean.neither in sin nor in utter ignorance; rather in sorrow and 
discomfort, and not merely outwardly but chiefly inwardly, on 
account of a lack of the sense of God’s favour. The immediate 
light of God’s countenance is wanting and the believer doubts what 
will become of him; he stumbles and is afraid. Though our own 
weak and deceitful human hearts are in large measure to blame, 
Satan himself is especially active in such cases as these. He works 
on subtle false reasonings and on erroneous guilt of conscience. 
Goodwin then suggests reasons, both extraordinary and ordinary, 
why God leaves his children in darkness. Examples of such are 
carnal confidence, neglect of spiritual opportunities, gross sin, 
refusal to testify, unthankfulness. The ends which God has in 
view are then enumerated, viz. to show His power and faithful- 
ness in upholding and raising again, to make known the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s sufferings, to remind us of the source of all 
spiritual comfort and our dependence for them, to try our faith 
and to increase our graces. 

Part II opens with a fourfold application: Use 1—to such as 
fear not God nor obey Him; Use 2—to those who have never yet 
walked in darkness; Use 3—to those who have been in darkness 
and are now recovered, and Use 4—to such as fear God and walk 
in darkness at present. His counsel to them consists of ten 
directions to those who are deeply troubled in this way. The 
work concludes with a short consideration of three other doctrines 
found in verse 10 and a brief explanation of the second part of the 
verse which concerns a child of darkness walking in light. The 
Psalms figure prominently as a Scriptural source throughout the 
work. 

Sibbes’ work The Bruised Reed and Smoking Flax? is a Puritan 
classic, and enjoyed a large circulation for many years after the 
author’s death. It was the reading of these chapters which was 
instrumental in the conversion of Richard Baxter. The text is the 
well-known verse from one of the Servant Songs of Isaiah. Sibbes 
takes the version of Isaiah xlii. 3 which is quoted in Matthew xii. 
20 applied to the healing ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ. After 
explaining and dividing his text, he embarks on a series of subjects, 
each germane to the central theme, each considered rather as 

1 Sibbes, op. cit., Vol. i, p. 33. 
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growing out of the preceding chapter rather than as the next 
division in an analytic structure. Continual use is made of Old 
and New Testament Scriptures, but the spirit which informs the 
whole is the tender loving spirit of the basic text which often 
recurs quoted either whole or in part, like a musical theme 
which is the foundation of a symphonic movement. There are 
twenty-eight short chapters, each one a work of beauty and 
comfort. Some of the titles suggest the content of the work: 
grace is little at first; grace is mingled with corruption; Christ 
will not quench small and weak beginnings; tenderness required 
in ministers towards young beginners; how to recover peace lost; 
of quenching the spirit; the spiritual government of Christ is 
joined with judgment and wisdom; means to make grace vic- 
torious; victory not to be had without fighting; be encouraged to 
go on cheerfully, with confidence of prevailing. The work ends 
with the following prayer: 


The Lord reveal Himself more and more unto us in the face of His Son Jesus 
Christ, and magnify the power of his grace in cherishing those beginnings of grace 
in the midst of our corruptions, and sanctify the consideration of our own in- 
firmities to humble us, and of his tender mercy encourage us; and persuade us that 
since He hath taken us into the covenant of grace, He will not cast us off for those 
corruptions; which, as they grieve His Spirit, so they make us vile in our own eyes. 
And because Satan labours to obscure the glory of His mercy, and hinder our 
comfort by discouragements, the Lord add this to the rest of his mercies, that since 
He is so gracious to those that yield to his government, we may make the right use 
of His grace, and not lose any portion of comfort that is laid up for us in Christ. 
And may He vouchsafe to let the prevailing power of his Spirit in us be an evidence 
of the truth of grace begun, and a pledge of final victory, at that time when He 
will be all in all, in all His, for all eternity. Amen. 


The third work in which the Old Testament is taken as the 
norm and rule of Christian experience is Owen’s Exposition of 
Psalm 130,1 the well-known De profundis. Consideration of 
verse 4 (‘‘ But there is forgiveness with thee that thou mayest be 
feared ”’) occupies nearly three quarters of the work, and we are 
not surprised to learn that Owen had himself received peculiar 
comfort from this very verse in a time of spiritual perplexity in 
early life. It is a series of discourses on texts rather than a piece of 
pure commentary. There are constant encouragements to the 
distressed soul to go to God and to his Son for forgiveness and 
relief. Some interesting words in the preface to the Christian 
reader show the principles upon which Owen was working: 


1 Owen, op. cit., Vol. xiv, p. 1. 
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These things are to be considered practically; that is, as the souls of men are 
actually concerned in them and conversant about them. How men contract the 
guilt of sin, what sense they have and ought to have thereof, what danger they 
are liable unto thereon, what perplexities and distresses their souls and con- 
sciences are reduced to thereby, what courses they fix upon for their relief; as also, 
what is that grace of God whereby they may alone be delivered, wherein it 
consists, how it was prepared, how purchased, how it is proposed, how it may be 
attained; what effects and consequents a participation of it doth produce; how 
in these things faith and obedience unto God, dependence on Him, submission 
to Him, waiting for Him are to be exercised—is the principal work that those who 


are called unto the dispensation of the gospel ought to inquire into themselves 
and acquaint others withal. 


God and man, grace and sin in the human heart, repentance, for- 
giveness and personal assurance, such are Owen’s concern in this 
work. 

In concluding this section, we must note that the broad 
picture presented by these Puritan works on the Christian ex- 
perience based on the Old Testament might appear unbalanced. 
But everywhere Scripture is compared with Scripture and excess 
and error avoided. The Old Testament continually leads to the 
New, the darkness and the figure give way to the light and the 
Person of Christ, the law and the trembling conscience are re- 
placed by the Gospel and the blessed assurance of forgiveness. 
Even if the point of departure (the Old Testament) of this ex- 
position of Christian experience might seem dangerous, the 
discourses themselves are nothing but soberly realistic in their 
comforts and remedies, and are always centred in Christ Himself. 
To the wound made by the law, the healing plaster of the Gospel 
is applied, to use a favourite Puritan metaphor. 


VI. THE OLD TESTAMENT AS A FOUNDATION FOR CHRISTOLOGY 


So familiar were the Puritans with the great Christian 
doctrines of the Person and Work of Christ that they were 
prepared to find Christ in all the Scriptures and they were skilful 
in reading the New Testament into the Old. This was not done at 
random, however, but chiefly in the prophetic Scriptures. They 
dug into the prophetical soil with the express intent of finding 
Christ, and find Him they did. Nor was this only in treatise and 
expository writing. They preached Christ from the Old Testa- 
ment, directly from the prophets and indirectly from the historical 
books, as we have shown. 

Thus, when enumerating the offices and benefits of the 
Mediator, texts from Old and New Testaments lie side by side to 
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prove each doctrine. The Old Testament verses are not picked 
haphazardly, but from the scriptures where Christians down the 
ages had agreed Christ was revealed, i.e. the prophets—especially 
Isaiah, the evangelical prophet, and the Psalms and the Song of 
Solomon. But there are even sermons and treatise on the Person 
and Work of Christ which are first and foremost expositions of the 
Old Testament, and take these Scriptures as the foundation of the 
whole discourse. Two of these must be alluded to within the 
short space which remains. 

The first is Thomas Manton’s Practical Exposition of the 
Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah'. The treatment is the normal 
sermonic treatment outlined earlier in this paper, and the chapter 
taken verse by verse. The great doctrines of the incarnation and 
atonement are carefully expounded as they arise from the text and 
the objections to such doctrines as election and particular redemp- 
tion are fairly faced and fully answered from Scripture. “ Re- 
probation is God’s sealed book. It is not for creatures to look into 
it.... Let God alone with His secret judgments. Christians are 
to look to the revealed will of God—to directions in the Scrip- 
tures, not to the secret that is in God’s bosom.” It would be 


invidious to single out any part of the main body of the treatise for 
special mention; the whole is a careful and spiritual piece of 
exposition centred in the work of Christ. It may, however, be 
worth while quoting the words with which the work opens. 


I shall [says Manton] in the course of this exercise go over the several verses of 
this chapter, which is an eminent portion of Scripture, and calls for most serious 
attention. It may rather be called the Gospel than the prophecy of Isaiah. It 
contains so ample and clear a discovery of Jesus Christ, that one would rather 
account it historical than prophetical. Other prophecies are explained by the 
history of Christ in the New Testament, but this prophecy explains the history; 
there is no chapter so often quoted and vouched by Christ and the apostles as this, 
to wit, no less than seven or eight times in the New Testament. It is so full and 
clear, that it needs a meditation rather than a comment, faith more than learning, 
to conceive of it. The coherence or connection of this with the former chapter, 
take briefly thus: 

The evangelical prophet (for so he may justly be called) had in the end of the 
former chapter spoken of the glory of Christ’s kingdom, how readily it should be 
entertained among the Gentiles, how he should “ sprinkle” many nations and 
make “ kings to shut their mouths ”’, that is, with silence hearken to and consider 
his doctrine. Here, coming to the Jews, he finds, on the contrary, nothing but 
contempt and scorn, and therefore in an holy admiration cries out “ Who hath 
believed our report?” He saw it was not believed in his days, and that it would 
not in after days. It was in vain to speak to them of the Messiah. In this chapter 
there are three remarkable parts: 


1In Manton, Complete Works (Nisbet, 1873), Vol. iii, p. 187. 
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(a) A description of the Jews’ horrid unbelief and contumacy against Christ 


—verse I. 

(4) The occasion and ground of that unbelief, namely, Christ’s meanness 
as to outward show and appearance—verses 2-10. 

(¢) The removal of this occasion, and taking off this scandal and prejudice, 
by showing the fruit and glory which followed this meanness—verse 11 to the 
end of the chapter. 


He then begins to expound the first verse. 

The second work is by Richard Sibbes and bears the quaint 
title Bowels Opened, or a Discovery of the Neere and Deere Love, 
Union and Communion betwixt Christ and the Church, and conse- 
quently between Him and every beleeving soul The book is an 
exposition of part of the Song of Solomon (iv. 16-vi) and it is 
expounded, as the subtitle shows, in the traditionally spiritual way 
which commentators down the centuries have adopted; that is, as 
a commentary on the relation of Christ to the Church. As well as 
St. Paul’s metaphor of Ephesians v, rational consideration of the 
relationship between Christ and the Christian, a relationship of 
love, would lead one to expect that the expression of human love 
would aptly illustrate one side of the Divine nature. As Sibbes 
himself wisely remarks on the first page: “ As Christ and His 
church are the greatest persons that partake of human nature, so 
whatsoever is excellent in the whole world is borrowed to set out 
the excellencies of those two great lovers.” 

The work forms a fitting comparison to Manton’s treatise on 
Isaiah liii. The latter considers the Person and Work of Christ— 
it is objective Scriptural exposition. Sibbes’s work, no less careful 
and evangelical in exposition, is strongly devotional; it is the 
doctrine of the Christ-centred experience which he is expounding. 
It is a book for the Christian about the Christian experience, and 
in that sense, subjective. As Sibbes himself says in introducing the 
work: ‘‘ Other books of Solomon lie more obvious and open to 
common understanding; but, as none entered into the holy of 
holies but the high priest, so none can enter into the mystery of 
this Song of Songs, but such as have more near communion with 
Christ.” 

To a modern reader, and one not perhaps as used to appre- 
hending truth poetically as men were in the seventeenth century, 
it is amazing to see how naturally the book blossoms and abounds 
in spiritual comforts, encouragements and warnings under the 
careful hand of Richard Sibbes. There is no strained allegorising, 

1 Sibbes, op. cit., Vol. ii, p. t. 
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no unattached mysticism where doctrine is left far behind. Sibbes 
unfolds—or, to use the Puritan word, ‘ opens ”—Solomon’s 
Song as a commentary on Christ’s dealings with the Christian 
soul, and the Christian heart cannot but warm to his sound and 
loving exegesis. A few of the headings indicate the subjects dealt 
with in the course of the exposition: 


Christians planted in God’s garden should be fruitful; 

Wheresoever grace is truly begun, there is still a further desire of 
Christ’s presence; 

The Church gives all to Christ; 

How to know when God hears our prayers; 

How to know that Christ is present in us; 

The comfort of Christ being our husband; 

Christ when He comes to a soul comes not empty; 

Friendship of Christ is sweet and constant; 

What is meant by the sleep of the church; signs of a sleepy estate; 

The excellency of a waking Christian; 

How Christ is said to knock at our hearts; 

How Christ can come into the soul; 

The riches of a Christian that has Christ to be his portion; 

How we are Christ's beloved; 

Christ feeds His church and people in fat pastures; 

Christ feeds His people plentifully and sweetly; etc. etc. 


If there is any doubt as to whether an exposition‘of this part of 
scripture on these lines is legitimate, a perusal of this work of 
Sibbes should soon settle the matter. 

Having examined examples of the Christological use made of 
the Old Testament by Puritan writers, both objectively and sub- 
jectively, it only remains to make a few general remarks in 
conclusion. 

To the Puritans, all Scripture was the authoritative word of 
God and spoke of His free grace to sinful men. The Old Testament 
was as sure a guide to the child of God as the New. Though at 
times we may feel that sufficient allowance is hardly being made 
for the progressive nature of the Biblical revelation, they never fall 
into excess or error. There are various reasons why the Puritans 
in their use of the Old Testament can preserve such sanity and 
balance, though ignorant of so much of what modern research has 
shown us as to historical perspective and meaning of words, and 
in regard to the cultural background of the writers. 
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One reason is that a verse is never taken out of its context, but 
expounded at the commencement in relation to the whole chapter 
(or book). Again, the Puritans always confine themselves care- 
fully to the principle of divine or human action implied in the 
passage under consideration, dealing finally with qualities and 
springs of action rather than with the particular details of an iso- 
lated event. Another reason is that they knew how the New 
Testament writers treated their Old Testament Scriptures, and 
worked on the same lines. A fourth reason is that they were so 
instinct with the great doctrines of the New Testament that they 
were never tempted to erect unbalanced doctrinal structures, or 
led into faulty emphases, by their Old Testament studies. 

And lastly, and perhaps most important of all, we must ascribe 
the vitality, the sureness, and the sweetness of their Old Testa- 
ment exposition to the work of the Holy Spirit Himself. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ said solemnly that these scriptures were they 
that testified of Him. The aim of-the great Puritans was to 
honour God in singleness of heart, not as pleasing men. They 
sought to glorify the Christ who had redeemed them and when 
they sought Him, and food for His sheep, in the pages to which 
He had pointed them, He gave them light. 


O. R. Jounston. 
Maidstone. 





THE SON OF MAN AND THE ANCIENT OF DAYS 


An INTERESTING problem regarding the figure of the Son of 
Man in Daniel vii. 13 is raised by the Chigi text: "E0edgouv éy 
doduatt tic vuxtdcg xal ldodt, éni tév vepeAdy tod odpavod de vidc 
avOodnov foxeto, xal do maha Husody napyy. Since de is 
without accent and is followed by the nominative, the last 
four words must be understood to mean that the Son of 
Man was present in his capacity as Ancient of Days; the passage 
then runs: “ I beheld in a night vision and lo! upon the clouds 
of heaven one came as a Son of Man, and as Ancient of Days he 
was present.” This interpretation seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that the rule of the Most High God and that of the Son 
of Man are described in practically identical terms (compare 
Dan. vii. 14 with iv. 3, 34, vi. 26, and vii. 27). 

In the Daniel passage this apparent identity between the 
Son of Man and the Ancient of Days may be accidental, but it 
seems remarkable that the writer of the Apocalypse in his opening 
vision has seen the implications of the words in Daniel and has 
deliberately underlined them, for he describes Christ, the Son 
of Man, in terms of the Ancient of Days: “ His head and his 
hair were white as white wool ” (Rev. i. 14). Thus the identity 
of the two figures in Daniel is made the basis for his doctrine of 
the unity of God and the Lamb. 

However, let it be supposed that the identity in the 
Apocalypse is also accidental (the more readily since we do not 
know precisely what text of Daniel the writer had before him);} 
there is still another passage in the New Testament upon which 
the Chigi text of Daniel vii. 13 may throw some light, namely, 
the accusation of blasphemy in Mark xiv. 61-64: “ Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed? And Jesus said, I am: and ye 
shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power and 
coming with the clouds of heaven. And the high priest rent his 
clothes, and saith, What further need have we of witnesses? Ye 
have heard the blasphemy.” It has often been pointed out that 

1 The quotations from Daniel often resemble Theodotion, who has cai ws rod wada.00 
Tuy huepov EpOace in the passage in question. Unfortunately the evidence of the Chester 


Beatty papyrus of Daniel vii. is of no help, as there is a lacuna between verses 11 and 14. 
However, the Beatty papyrus confirms the general accuracy of the Chigi text. 
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according to the Mishna Tractate Sanhedrin vii. 5 the charge of 
blasphemy only applied to one who had expressly uttered the 
Name, and this our Lord did not do. Dr. Danby shows' that we 
can assume neither that we are given all the details of the Lord’s 
trial, nor that a second-century document which embodies the 
views of the Pharisaic doctors of the law is good evidence for the 
conduct of a trial in the early part of the first century when the 
Sanhedrin was largely under the control of the Sadducean priest- 
hood. We are probably on safer ground if we let the New 
Testament speak for itself and interpret the accusation at the trial 
in the light of the other New Testament passages in which the 
Jews accuse the Lord of blasphemy; cf. Mark ii. 1-12 = Matthew 
ix. 2-8 and Luke v. 18-26 (the healing of the man sick of the 
palsy); John v. 1-47 (by implication); John x. 22-39. If this is 
done, the fact emerges that in every case the grounds for the 
accusation are that the Lord has claimed identity of function, 
equality or unity with God, and in every case but one His reply 
to the charge is couched in words which suggest a claim to be 
the Son of Man of Daniel vii. For example, in Mark ii the charge 
that in claiming to forgive sins our Lord has usurped the Divine 
office is answered by the words “ But that ye may know that 
the Son of Man hath power (éfovo/a) on earth to forgive sins 
. . .”’, which may be compared with Daniel vii. 14. Similarly, 
in John v the Jews seek to kill the Lord because he “ said that 
God was his own Father, making himself equal with God”. 
The reply is again a claim that the Father has committed all 
judgment to the Son, and has given Him this authority to 
execute judgment “ because he is Son of Man”’, that is, the 
Son of Man of Daniel vii to whom judgment was committed.* 
(The allusion probably explains the omission of the article in 
John v. 27.) 

These allusions, however, might be missed. Only at the 
trial is the allusion to the Daniel passage so clear and unmistak- 
able that it cannot be overlooked.* The objection that the Divine 
Name was not used thus becomes irrelevant—the accusation of 
blasphemy here as in other New Testament passages is on the 
grounds of a claim to be one with God. In the light of the 
implications of the Chigi text and the passage in the Apocalypse 


1 Tractate Sanhedrin, Mishna and Tosephta, ee PP. ix. ff. 
* Daniel vii. 10, 22. 
* The allusion in Mark xiii. 26 Ak 
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it would seem possible that in identifying himself with the Son of 
Man of Daniel vii our Lord was understood to have made such a 
claim. 
Arteen GvILDING. 
University of Sheffield. 


a |p mane aspect of the question arises from the use of the plural “thrones” in Dan. vii. 
13. If thrones were , for whom were saz ‘eoented One for the Ancient of Days, of 
course; that is the f ses described as being li aoe flame, with wheels like burning fire. 
But what of the others? The true answer probably is that they were intended for the 
assessors of the Ancient of Days (cf. Rev. xx. 4 with Dan. vii. 22). But we have traces of a 
school of thought among the earlier rabbis which held that the plural “thrones” was used 
because there was a second throne set for the “‘one like a son of man’”’. If Jesus’ reply to the 
high priest was taken to mean that he claimed a throne, set specially for Himself, alongside 
that occupied by the nergy ol we can understand the immediate unanimity with which 
His words were construed as blasphemous. 

The Talmud (b. Sank. BD» preserves the account of a discussion on this subject, in 
the course of which Rabbi Akiba suggested that one throne was placed for the Ancient of 
Days Himself ‘‘and one for David’"—meaning by “David” the Messiah, “great David's 
greater Son”. This identification of the bar ‘enash with the Messiah was no doubt an 
ancient and formerly respectable interpretation. But, because it was an interpretation which 
would obviously have commended itself to Christians as a confirmation of their belief, it had 
become unacceptable, and even blasphemous, to the Jewish doctors in general. Hence a 
vigorous protest was made when Akiba aired it: “‘How long will you profane the divine 
glo » Akiba?” See J. Jocz, The Fewish Sa and Fesus Christ God » P: 186; and the 
hi it important article by J. Bowman, “ Background of the term "Son of Man 


in The Expository Times 59 (1947-8), pp. 283 ff. Ep.) 

















THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST* 


THE FOLLOWING paragraphs were submitted as a basis for the 
thought of the Conference: 


(a) That in free sovereign grace and in absolutely undeserved mercy God has 
Himself actively intervened in human history to reveal Himself and His purposes 
to men, and to rescue sinful and otherwise doomed humanity. 

(4) That God freely chose first to prepare the way for His full intervention 
by special dealings with Abraham and his descendants, the ancient Israelites; and 
then to consummate His purpose by coming Himself into human life in the 
person of Jesus Christ. 

(¢) That Jesus Christ, being truly God, became truly Man by birth as an 
infant of Mary, a virgin; that, though Himself as Man entirely without sin or 
shortcoming, He bore in His own human body, on our behalf and in our stead, 
right up to a criminal’s death upon the shameful cross, the penalty and curse due 
to human sin; that He did this in obedience to God’s will in order to secure man’s 
salvation. - 

(@) That God openly showed His acceptance of this finished atoning work by 
raising Jesus in His human body and nature as Man to enter into the full glory 
destined for humanity; and that God also enthroned Him as men’s high priest 
and advocate in the place of all power at His own right hand, whence He is able 
to save to the uttermost all who come unto God by Him. 


It was recommended that paragraph (a) might be reworded 


to remove unnecessary tautology. The suggested new reading 
was as follows: 


That in sovereign grace and mercy God has Himself intervened in human 
history to reveal Himself and His purposes to men and to save them. 


It was submitted that the phrase “‘ save them” was more 
definite than the vague expression “ rescue sinful and otherwise 
doomed humanity”. Attention was drawn to the great import- 
ance of the word “‘ intervened”. This conserves the truth of the 
initiative and activity of God as well as the particular nature of 
revelation, Despite the fact that much that Barth and Brunner 
are suggesting in these days is of doubtful value, there can be no 
question that their emphasis on the Divine intervention in grace 
is all-important. It is essential to distinguish between “ general ” 
and “special” revelation as against assertions of unbroken 
continuity suggested by evolutionary philosophy. 

Turning to paragraph (4), the reframing of this was offered in 
the following form: 

1 Notes of a discussion at a meeting of the Tyndale Fellowship in Cambridge. 
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That God prepared the way for His full intervention by special dealings with 
a chosen line whom He made the vehicle of His revelation; and then consummated 


His purpose by coming Himself into human life as the Word in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 


The deletion of the name of “‘ Abraham” and the “ ancient 
Israelites ’’ does not ignore the fact that it was with Abraham and 
then with Jacob, that the Divine Covenant was more particularly 
formed; but it is necessary not to overlook the truth that the 
selective purposes of God for revelation began farther back with 
the appointment of Seth and then in the line of Noah and Shem. 
It is of further importance that God’s special dealings should not 
appear to terminate in any way upon Abraham and his descend- 
ants, but rather that they should be shown in their instrumental 
function as a “vehicle” of revelation. The phrase “as the 
Word ” is introduced in order to be more precise and to draw 
attention to the fact that it was not the Father but the Second 
Person of the Trinity Who became incarnate. Further, the 
expression “the Word” is a term harmonious both with 
Scripture and the context of clause (a). It should be noted that 
the “‘ Word” is here understood in its full Old Testament 
Hebraic sense of that which is spoken. It is necessary also at this 
point to insist that we shall preserve the objective revelation of God 
in Christ as the “ Incarnate Word ”’. Dr. Donald Baillie criticises 
Barth by saying, ‘“ His theology has become so austerely a 
theology of the Word that it is hardly a theology of the ‘ Word- 
made-flesh’”’. With Barth God is still, even in Christ, ‘* deus 
absconditus”’. 

Turning attention to paragraph (c), the new rendering 
submitted was as follows: 


That the Son of God, while remaining truly God, became truly Man by 
birth from Mary, a virgin; that though Himself as man entirely without sin, He 
bore in His own human body, on our behalf and in our stead, right up to the 
death of the Cross, the penalty due to human sin; and that He did this in obedi- 
ence to God’s will in order to secure man’s salvation. 


It was felt that it might make for clearer statement if part of 
the paragraph (4) were brought to the beginning of the present 
one so that the opening sentence might read, 


That God consummated His revealing and saving purpose by coming Himself 
into human life as the Word in the Person of Jesus Christ; that the Son of God... 
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In explanation of some of the modifications, it was suggested 
that the phrase “ Jesus Christ” in the original draft was an 
anachronism and that “‘ Son of God ” should be substituted for 
this. Further, the word “‘ being ”, though following the English 
version of Philippians ii, left its meaning somewhat vague. 
Kenotic speculations need to be met by the more accurate 
phrase “‘ while remaining ”’. It is important to note, as Gifford 
and others have pointed out, that txdgzyw» includes doth the 
pre-existent and the incarnate state. In discussing the question 
of the Kenosis Dr. William Temple asked, “‘ What was happening 
to the rest of the universe during the period of our Lord’s earthly 
life? To say that the Infant Jesus was from His cradle exercising 
providential care over it all is certainly monstrous; but to deny this, 
and yet to say that the Creative Word was so self-emptied as to 
have no being except in the Infant Jesus, is to assert that for a 
certain period the history of the world was let loose from the con- 
trol of the Creative Word”. Commenting on this, Dr. Baillie 
says, ‘‘ It is vain to reply that the question presupposes a crude 
and false separation of the Persons of the Trinity from each other, 
or to quote the sound principle: opera Trinitatis ad extra sunt 
indivisa. For the Kenotic Christology itself presupposes precisely 
such a separation and could not even be stated without it ”’. 

The expression “truly God. . . truly man ”’ is still of great 
significance. With Brunner, we may still hold to the two 
“natures”? statement of Chalcedon, for by “ natures” the 
Fathers meant not material substances, but that which is capable 
of sustaining experiences (Brunner, The Mediator, p. 245). Dr. 
Donald Baillie regards the present Christological issues as resting 
between the theories of the ‘‘ Jesus of History ’’ school and those 
of recent Form Criticism. We may reap the gains of the “ Jesus 
of History ” movement and cry, “ No more Docetism ”: but at 
the same time we may not set aside the aspect of dogma (Form 
Critics), for it is more than a religious hero whom we seek in 
Jesus. Dr. Edwyn Bevan (Christianity, p. 239) goes too far in his 
throwing overboard the rediscoveries of the ‘‘ Jesus of History ”, 
but, as Dr. Baillie says, the real point that Dr. Bevan makes is 
that the true significance of Jesus consists not so much in His 
earthly career as in His having come down from heavenly glory and 
bliss. That is to say, unless we begin with the dogmas we cannot 
see the greatest things about Jesus. This view is also supported 
by Dr. W. R. Matthews. 
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Our enthusiasm for the dogmatic construction which faith 
requires, however, must not lead us into an abandonment of the 
truly historical. While it is true that the “ Jesus of History” 
cannot produce faith, yet faith is not produced independently of 
the Jesus of History. Peter said, “‘ Thou art the Christ”. Jesus 
replied: ‘‘ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven”. “It is,’’ says Dr. Baillie, ‘‘ neither 
ocular nor historical proof, but divine revelation, the ‘ sestimonium 
Spiritus Sancti internum’. And yet it remains true that the revela- 
tion came to Peter as an inward witness to the Fesus whom he 
knew in the flesh, and it comes to us as a witness to the Fesus whom 
we know as an historical personality through the Gospel story ” 
(God Was In Christ, p. 51). 

Examining the words “ without sin” we note that the his- 
torical school (“‘ Jesus of History ”) stresses the reality of our 
Lord’s human temptation. This does not lead us, however, into 
an acceptance of the sinfudness of the human nature He took. 

What is meant by the phrase “ right up to” the death of the 
Cross? Are we to understand that our Lord bore this load all 
through His earthly life? In what sense may it also be said to 
have been borne eternally in the heart of God? If there is any 
truth in this latter point then perhaps we need to specify the 
peculiar feature of the death of Christ and so say “ in our stead on 
the Cross’’. It would seem that there are certainly two aspects of 
the atonement, both eternal and historical. But God is not ous 
of time: as truly as He was incarnate in Jesus He, too, was 
crucified in Jesus. It may be that is what Brunner means when 
he speaks of the atonement as “ super-history ”’. 

“On our behalf and in our stead.” These two phrases 
preserve the representative as well as the substitutionary aspects 
of the Atonement. The attention of present-day students should 
be drawn to the fact that the word “ vicarious ”’ is frequently used 
in a greatly weakened sense by some writers. Thus, though the 
vocabulary is strongly traditional, the meaning in some cases is 
far from being so. 

What is meant by Christ’s bearing “ the penalty” due to 
human sin is still in need of more careful definition. Dr. Vincent 
Taylor does not seem to have been abie to make up his mind on 
this point. He discusses it a little in Forgiveness and Reconcilia- 
tion. He writes: “ In the greatness of His love Christ had made 
Himself one with sinners and had suffered on their behalf. In 
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describing this suffering St. Paul comes very near to the idea of 
substitution. . . . ” “ Some theories of this type are untenable, 
as, for example, theories of substitution and vicarious punish- 
ment . . . The persistence of theories of substitution and of 
satisfaction in the history of Christian doctrine reveals the im- 
mense strength of a felt religious need ”. “‘ There does not seem 
to me to be any good reason why we should hesitate to think 
of Christ as submitting to the judgment which overtakes human 
sin” (op. cit., pp. 229, 245, 252). Why is Dr. Taylor so 
fearful of these things? Dr. G. W. Bromiley in his article in 
Tue EvanceticaL Quarterty of April 1949, says, “ The 
death of Christ was far more than a gesture of sympathy. It was 
a voluntary entry into the destructiveness and penalty of sin, by 
which God, in the Person of His Son, vindicated both His 
righteousness and His love ”’. 

Many to-day are afraid of what they disparagingly call the 
“legal” elements that enter into the doctrine of penal satisfac- 
tion. This is an unnecessary fear however. The legal concept of 
atonement harmonises with a legal relation in which fa//en man 
stands. The “ ethical” relation which some writers feel to be of 
first importance is the lost ideal which in turn is re-introduced by 
God’s grace. When the ideal ethical relation was lost through 
the fall, then man came under the relations of legal obligation. It 
is only by means of the atoning work of Christ that those legal 
aspects are ended, and in the new sonship of the Gospel the 
ethical is restored. It would seem that Brunner in The Mediator, 
p- 148, comes near to this point. ‘ 

Mystical theories of atonement by incarnation lack reality. 
All the moral influence and psychological theories seem to work 
on the assumption that there is no special or peculiar work of the 
Holy Spirit. “‘ No theory of the atonement . . . is adequate 
which represents the work of Christ as a cosmic act of saving 
value to humanity apart from its meaning for the individual 
soul’”’ (Halliday). With this the advocates of a penal view would 
agree, but find the need met in the regenerating work of the 
Holy Spirit. The objective and subjective aspects of the atone- 
ment are interrelated. The more objective it is the more sub- 
jective it becomes. Its subjective influence increases with its 
objective value. 

In the final paragraph (4), it is a question whether for the sake 
of emphasis and clarity the phrase “ atoning work” should be 
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altered to “‘ this substitutionary work of satisfaction for sins”. 
The word “‘ atonement”’ has become vague and used in the 
weakened sense of reconciliation. A final comment needs to be 
made that the allusion to the resurrection as if it were but a mere 
“* certificate” of our Lord’s efficient work seems altogether 
inadequate. This subject, however, needs extensive treatment, 
and must be given elsewhere. 
Ernest F. Kevan. 


London Bible College. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 
COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF LUKE! 


‘THIs COMMENTARY, written by a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa, deserves to find a place on our bookshelves alongside Godet and Plummer 
and other scholars who have given us books dealing with the Gospel which Renan 
described as the most beautiful book in the world. It is a long time since a book of 
such sterling quality made its appearance among us. 

In his introductory chapters the author deals effectively with the matters that are 
usually discussed in connection with Luke, his proved accuracy as an historian, the 
date of his Gospel, etc. He leaves open the question as to whether the Book of Acts 
was written before a.p. 70 (p. 35). Some might think that he might have spoken a 
little more positively here, as there are very sound reasons for believing in such an 
early date for Acts, that, of course, involving a still earlier date for the Third Gospel. 
Quite rightly, he looks with dubious eyes on the “ Proto-Luke ” theory, as “ it falls 
a little short of proof, and has not won the approval of many scholars outside ” Great 
Britain (p. 27). 

A perusal of the book leaves five things standing out prominently in the mind. 

(1) The author gives a masterly exposition of the successive stages in our Lord’s 
self-revelation as Messiah and Son of God, as indicated in the Third Gospel, and 
exhibits a clear realisation of the fact that Luke had no intention of writing a full 
biography of Jesus. “ Out of many items of information he reproduces only those 
which, under the guidance of the Spirit of God, he regards as the most important in 
composing his Gospel ” (p. 273). He selects the incidents and teaching most fitted 
to show to us in clear outline the manner in which our Lord’s ministry developed 
and His glory as the Eternal Son of God dawned on the minds of men. 

(2) The outlook of the author is most distinctly conservative, but the conserva- 
tism is well-informed conservatism, such as is able to give a good account of itself 
in the clash of arms in the world of criticism. Over and over again, hard knocks are 
administered to radical critics like Loisy, Wellhausen, Creed, Luce, Major, etc., 
when they deserve such disciplinary treatment. Take a specimen from the notes on 
the story of the stilling of the tempest. “ For an interesting example of how a 
scholar who is unwilling to accept the facts as presented in the New Testament tries 
to give ‘ reasonable ’ explanations of the supposed origin of such stories, we refer the 
reader to the exposition of Major in The Mission and Message of Fesus, p. 73. His 
representation strikes one as highly artificial and arbitrary. For Christians who 
believe in God as the Almighty Creator and Preserver of all things and in the divinity 
of our Lord, there is no difficulty in accepting the fact of His omnipotent power over 
nature ” (p. 253). On p. 237 we are told that, when Grieve (like many others) 
declares that the parable in Luke vii. 41, 42 “ hardly fits the scene ” (Peake’s Com- 
mentary, in loc.) and Creed calls the words of verse 47 “ the false antithesis ”, “ it is 

the outcome of a superficial exegesis, and of failure to envisage the actual circum- 
stances”. On a later page we read these forthright words: “ It is our firm conviction 
that if some critics would make a more determined effort to penetrate into the real 
historical circumstances, they would advance far fewer objections against the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospel narrative ” (p. 491). 

(3) A remarkable feature of the book is the way in which the writer over and over 
again insists, with good reason, that we should always bear in mind the possibility, 

1c on the 1 of Luke. By Norval Geldenh B.A., B.D., Th.M., 
former Elsie Ballot Scholae be E omove Theological Seminary med at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Foreword by F. F. Bruce, M.A. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London Edin- 
burgh. 1950. 685 pp. 255.) 
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indeed the practical certainty, that Jesus often repeated several times some parts of 
His teaching. Dealing with the simile of the light hidden under the bushel (Luke xi. 
33), he writes: “ The view of many critics, that this simile, because it also occurs in 
other places, is a proof that Matthew or Luke or both are mistaken, is devoid of all 
foundation. Why could not the Lord have used the same figure more than once, 
especially in different connections?” He then quotes these words from Zahn’s 
Commentary: “‘ Anyone who is not a captive to the unfounded idea that Jesus, in 
contrast to other great teachers, expressed Himself in proverbial sayings (whether He 
found them already in existence or coined them Himself) on one occasion only and 
not ten or twenty times, does not find himself confronted with the question whether 
Luke has given the proverbial saying its true historical setting here or at viii. 16. It 
is as appropriate here as in the earlier setting, and the variation of the expression in 
the passage lying before us is to be explained from what has gone before in this place 
only ’’ (p. 339). Dealing with Luke’s form of the Lord’s Prayer, Mr. Geldenhuys 
says: “ In Matt. vi. 9-13 the Lord’s Prayer forms such a real part of the Sermon on 
the Mount that it was probably indeed uttered on that occasion. In addition, Luke 
states so expressly on what occasion it was uttered in the form in which he records it, 
that we cannot agree with most of the liberal critics in their view (supported even by 
Zahn) that the Saviour uttered the Lord’s Prayer on only one occasion ” (p. 322). 
With regard to the words recorded in Luke xviii. 14, he writes: “‘ With regard to the 
statement by some that, since this saying also occurs elsewhere (xiv. 11), Luke 
inserts it here himself without Jesus having really uttered it here, we cannot help 
repeating Plummer’s question: ‘ Why is it assumed that Jesus did not repeat His 
sayings?’ ”” (p. 453). 

(4) The author very dexterously refutes the assertions of many critics that Luke 
often strings together loosely many of the sayings of Jesus with no reference to the 
occasions on which the different words were spoken, and also that he places side 
by side sayings of Jesus that have no discernible relation to each other. Outstanding 
in this connection is the author’s treatment of the section “ Concerning Offences ” 
(Luke xvii. 1-10). “ Most exegetes ”, he writes, “ regard this portion as a number 
of loose sayings of the Saviour, recorded here by Luke with no connection between 
them. Nevertheless it appears to us that there is a unity between the various pro- 
nouncements and that (although Luke does not expressly say so) they were uttered 
on one and the same occasion” (p. 431). Quite satisfactory reasons are given for 
holding this view. 

(5) The book contains many extracts from Dutch scholars, like Greydanus, and 
these extracts are always good, and they add considerably to the value of the book. 
It is good that English readers should have such comments to study. 

The book maintains consistently a very high standard of excellence throughout, 
but certain parts of it call for special mention. Perhaps the finest things in it are the 
exposition of, and the notes on, the Parable of the Unjust Steward and the Parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus. On the latter Parable, Mr. Geldenhuys says that 
it “ does not teach that the possession of worldly goods as such will cause a man to 
land in everlasting perdition, and that a life of poverty and want will of itself bring 
a man to eternal bliss. Everything depends on the attitude which a person reveals 
towards his wealth or towards his poverty—whether he believes in God with a 
repentant heart and serves Him, whatever his external circumstances may be, or 
wor rejects Him—a thing which may be done in poverty as well as in wealth ” 

P- 427) 

The notes are admirable, though at one or two points questions may suggest 
themselves to us. Is it correct to say that “ Exodus ” in Luke ix. 31 refers exclusively 
to our Lord’s suffering and death? We prefer, with Bengel, Plummer, Campbell 
Morgan and others, to think that there is a reference also to our Lord’s resurrection 
and ascension. Is the author justified in dismissing in so summary a fashion the 
interpretation of the words “ the Kingdom of God is within you ” (Luke xvii. 21) 
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which takes the words to refer to “ an inner, spiritual condition in the human heart ”? 
He says: “ The contention of some critics that the Saviour by these words taught 
that the Kingdom of God is merely an inner, spiritual condition in the human heart, 
must very definitely be rejected ” (p. 443). It is surely supremely, though not 
merely, that. On another page the author speaks of “ the universal and spiritual 
Kingdom of God” (p. 487). Is it absolutely certain that the word “ visitation ” in 
1 Peter ii. 12 refers to a “ visit of God” for the purpose of bringing salvation and 
blessing (p. 485)? Grimm-Thayer gives the alternative ideas of a visit in mercy 
and a visit for judgment, without deciding between them. 

There are several very good extended notes on such themes as “ The Enrolment 
under Augustus”, “ The Virgin Birth”, “ Demon-Possession”, “The Son of 
Man”, and “ The Usual Proceedings at a Paschal Feast”. There is a very full 
Excursus at the end dealing with “The Day and Date of the Crucifixion”. It 
arrives at these conclusions: “‘ (1) The Last Supper was indeed the regular Passover 
meal. (2) The Fourth Gospel by no means contradicts the Synoptic evidence, nor 
does it suggest a different dating of the day of the crucifixion, but it presupposes, 
confirms and supplements the Synoptic narrative. (3) The first three Gospels in no 
respect contradict themselves or each other, but unanimously teach that Jesus was 
crucified on the 15th Nisan, after instituting the Holy Communion on the previous 
evening (during the Passover meal) as the sign and seal of the New Dispensation. 
(4) It is not the statements of the Gospels, but a misinterpretation of them and an 
imperfect acquaintance with and understanding of the circumstances surrounding 
the crucifixion, that create the problems concerning the relation between John and 
the Synoptists and concerning the historical trustworthiness of the evidence of all 
four Gospels” (pp. 669, 670). 

A few misprints may be noted. In the list of Commentaries on p. 47, “ Fr. 
Hauch ” should be “ Fr. Hauck” and “’T. W. Manson” should be “ W. Manson”’. 
On p. 287, line 10, “ Matthew xviii. 18” should be “ Matthew xviii. 1”. On 
p- 305, last line but one, “ Heb. xii. 43 ” should be “ Heb. xii. 23”. On p. 321, 
line 24, “ John ” should be “ James”. On p. 422, line 8, “ Matthew xii. 12, 13” 
should be “ Matthew xi. 12, 13”. On p. 535, line 28, “ Deut. xviii. 15-68” 
should be “ Deut. xxviii. 15-68”. On p. 588, line 10, “denied” should be 
“* derived ” and “ Psalm cv. 1 ” should be “ Psalm cx. 1”. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD! 


Tue House of Eerdmans has rendered a worthy service to New Testament scholarship 
by republishing The Teaching of Fesus concerning the Kingdom and the Church, by 
the late Geerhardus Vos, Professor of Biblical Theology in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Dr. N. B. Stonehouse is quoted as saying that this work “ is just about 
the finest thing Vos ever wrote and remains the finest exposition of the ever-timely 
question of the kingdom that I know ’’. A perusal of the book confirms the wisdom 
of this evaluation. It does not, of course, deal with certain lines of teaching that have 
become prominent in more recent times, such as the realized eschatology of Otto and 
Dodd; the two schools of thought with which it chiefly takes issue are those of 
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liberal humanism and consistent eschatology. But the main value of the book lies in 
its positive presentation of our Lord’s teaching on the subject as recorded in all 
four Gospels. 

Vos makes a clear distinction between the two aspects of the Kingdom of God 
in our Lord’s teaching—the present (invisible) and the future (visible) aspects— 
and correlates them with the two forms of His Messianic activity, “ one on earth 
in humility, one from the throne of glory’. And one way or the other, “ according 
to our Lord the whole content of religion is to be subsumed under the kingdom ”’. 
The essence of the Kingdom appears as divine supremacy in the three spheres of (1) 
saving power, (2) righteousness, and (3) the conferment of blessedness. These three 
are reviewed at length in the light of the Gospel teaching. Then comes a considera- 
tion of the relation between the Kingdom of God and the Church, both visible and 
invisible. “The church is a form which the kingdom assumes in result of the new 
stage upon which the Messiahship of Jesus enters with his death and resurrection.” 
In this connection we are given a valuable exposition of Matt. xvi. 18 ff. This is 
followed by a study of repentance and faith as the conditions for entering the 
Kingdom. 

This is not a technical work, but one which all serious Bible students will value; 
yet we cannot read it without realizing that the author writes out of a master’s 
command of his subject coupled with a believer’s reverence for our Lord and His 
words. 

From Holland comes a completely new work on very much the same subjects, save 
that the field is here restricted to the Synoptic narrative. The title and sub-title run 
in English: The Coming of the Kingdom: Fesus’ Preaching according to the Synoptic 
Gospels. This is an exhaustive work, admirable in its scholarship, challenging com- 
parison with such a work as Otto’s Kingdom of God and the Son of Man; in fact, our 
first impression, confirmed by study of the work, was that we have here the Reformed 
counterpart to Otto’s treatise. ‘This is a study which emphatically must not remain 
accessible only to the relatively few Bible students who read Dutch; an English 
translation must be provided: he that hath ears to hear, let him hear! 

The author is Dr. Herman Ridderbos, Professor of New Testament in the older 
Theological Seminary at Kampen, patre digno dignus filius. In a prefatory dedica- 
tion Dr. Ridderbos mentions his father’s work Preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom 
(1911), which, he says, “‘ opened the door of the treasure-house for me ”’; and he 
himself produced a smaller study in the same field five years ago on the important 
topic Self-revelation and Self-concealment: The Historical Character of Fesus’ 
Messianic Revelation according to the Synoptic Gospels. Now he has given us this 
comprehensive treatment of Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom of God in all its 
bearings. With his loyalty to the historic Christian faith in its Reformed expression 
Professor Ridderbos combines a refreshing independence of approach and freedom 
from traditional categories of exegesis. 

After a preliminary survey of the idea of the divine kingdom in the Old Testament 
and later Jewish literature, he comes to John the Baptist’s preaching, accepting as 
accurate the summary of it in Matt. iii. 2. This involves taking yy yytxey in its 
strict sense “ has drawn near” (A.V. “is at hand”) as against C. H. Dodd’s 
argument that it has the same sense as $acey in Matt. xii. 28, Luke xi. 20. For 
(as the statement of Matt. xi. 11=Luke vii. 28 makes plain) John stood at the thres- 
hold of the kingdom but did not participate in it; dvd in Matt. xi. 12 and Luke xvi. 
16 is exclusive, not inclusive. But in the presentation of Jesus Himself we must 
distinguish between a present and a future aspect of the kingdom. Jesus makes a 
temporal distinction between these two aspects which were not distinguished from 
each other in John’s preaching. But both aspects exhibit the dynamic quality of the 
kingdom; in the period of Jesus’ ministry it was forcing its way in (BudCeras in 
Matt. xi. 12 is treated as middle, not passive) and He described its future advent as 
“in power ” (év duvdet, Mark ix. 1). Above all, the preaching of the kingdom in 
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all its aspects is thoroughly theocentric, proclaiming the activity of God Himself, 
while intimately bound up with the advent of the Messiah. 

Professor Ridderbos goes on to treat his subject in relation to the miracles and 
parables and ethical instruction of Jesus, the proclamation of glad tidings to the poor, 
the Fatherhood of God, the new covenant, the Servant of Jehovah, the Son of man, 
the commission of the apostles, the Christian Church, and several other facets of the 
Gospel. A specially valuable section is devoted to the Last Supper and the words 
spoken by Jesus then. We notice that our author has no hesitation in following the 
Synoptists in making the Last Supper a regular Passover meal; and also that he 
accepts the longer text of Luke xxii. 1g f. In his examination of the eschatological 
sayings of Jesus he takes issue with the commonly expressed view that there is a 
contradiction between the conception of Mark xiii and that of Luke xvii. 22-37. 
(We are not sure that he is right in suggesting that 6 dvayevoxaw voelto in 
Mark xiii. 14 means “ let him who reads the book of Daniel understand ”’.) 

Professor Ridderbos is completely au fait with the literature of his subject, 
and has produced a book which should be appreciated by all serious students of the 
Gospels, whether they are theological specialists or not. And a word should be added 
in praise of the external elegance of the volume, which is worthy of the contents. 
Even in its Dutch form, the work should not be too difficult for theologians who read 
German; they will find the extra effort amply rewarded. 

F. F. B. 


CHRIST AND TIME! 


Wuen Tue original German edition of this work, Christus und die Zeit, appeared a 
few years ago, it was greeted in our pages by Professor Burleigh as “ a work of first 
importance for nearly every department of theological thought ” (July 1947, P- 232). 
Since then it has been translated into French, and now an English version by Pro- 
fessor Filson of Chicago has been made available to readers in these islands by the 
S.C.M. Press. Both translator and publishers have done English readers a magni- 
ficent service, for a study of this translation confirms the opinion which our previous 
Editor passed on the original text. 

Professor Cullman has written many important works, but none more valuable 
than this. A proper understanding of the Biblical doctrine of time and eternity is 
essential to a proper understanding of the Biblical revelation, and the chief among 
many excellences of this study is the fact that it is so thoroughly Biblical. Professor 
Cullmann reviews many contemporary phases of thought in this particular field, 
and finds that most of them suffer from the influence of the Greek conception of 
time as cyclic in contrast to the Biblical linear conception. Some of these phases show 
the influence of Greek thought in the idea of eternity rather than in that of time 
proper; but what is too often overlooked, he insists, is that the Biblical idea of eternity 
differs in degree but not in kind from the Biblical idea of time; eternity is the in- 
definite prolongation of the time-line in either direction. This line, in the Bible, 
shows a threefold division : (1) before creation, (2) the present age, from creation to 
the parousia, (3) the age to come, from the parousia onwards. But upon this three- 
fold division the Bible superimposes a twofold one, in which Christ stands as the 
mid-point of the whole line, halfway along the second of the three divisions. Whereas 
Judaism looks to the parousia as the decisive event of all time, Christianity maintains 
that the decisive event has already taken place. The parousia is not the decisive 
event for Christianity; it is already decided; it is the inaviaahle sequel of the decisive 


1 Christ and Time. The Primitive Christian yore io ect Ar hoe By Oscar 
Cullmann. Translated from the German by Floyd V. Filson. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., 
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event. The when of its occurrence is thus a matter of minor importance. Thus 
Cullmann takes issue with the consistent eschatologists who think that the coming 
parousia was still the dominant event in the eyes of primitive Christians, as well as 
with the “ realized” eschatologists for whom the future parousia has been swallowed 
up completely by the decisive event that has already taken place. The finished work 
of Christ, he insists, bears the relation to the parousia that the decisive battle of a war 
bears to the celebration of Victory Day. Once the battle recognized to be decisive 
has been fought and won, the length of time that must elapse before the end of the 
campaign is of secondary moment. 

Cullmann further takes issue with Bultmann’s attempt to “ de-mythologize ”’ the 
gospel. Bultmann is consistent, he admits, in maintaining that if the primal and 
eschatological elements in the story of salvation must be “ de-mythologized ” in 
order to make the essential principle clear, the same method of “ stripping away 
mythology ” must be applied to the whole redemptive process. But this attempt to 
detach essential Christianity from its historical framework can only result in doing 
away with essential Christianity itself. For the history is no mere framework, but 
of the very essence of the revelation—and that goes for Urgeschichte and Endges- 
chichte as well as for the section of the line of Heilsgeschichte that is “ accessible to 
historical study ”. And even Karl Barth is found to retain some remnants of Greek 
philosophy in his conception of time, or at least of eternity, although he is “ plainly 
striving to discard ” this ““ Platonic conception of timeless eternity ” in the Dogmatik. 
But Cullmann claims that in this criticism of Barth he is actually carrying out Barth’s 
Christocentric programme, “ to which he in his Dogmatik gives so powerful an 
expression ”, in the field of New Testament exposition and by means of exegetical 
methods. 

Within the framework of this study of the Biblical conception of time and history, 
Cullmann in fact presents the whole gospel revelation in its universal and individual 
aspects. And our understanding of that revelation has greatly profited by the reading 
of Christ and Time. 

F. F.B. 


THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS* 


Tus 18 one of the earlier volumes of a new enterprise planned by the publishing firm 
of J. H. Kok, a commentary on the Old Testament to be produced by the Gere- 
Sormeerde scholars of the Free University of Amsterdam and the Theological 
Seminary of Kampen, under the general editorship of Professors G. Ch. Aalders, 
W. H. Gispen and J. Ridderbos. ‘This series is to be a strictly scientific counterpart 
to the more popular “ Korte Verklaring der Heilige Schrift ” published by the same 
house and written from the same theological viewpoint. 

Professor Gispen, who has produced this commentary on Leviticus, has enhanced 
thereby his already very considerable reputation as one of the leading younger 
conservative scholars in the field on Old Testament literary criticism. His colleagues 
in other Dutch Universities (he himself holds the Chair of Semitic Languages in the 
Free University) may not agree with his theological outlook but they respect his 
scholarship. And scholars of all shades of opinion will find his commentary of great 
value. It presents a detailed and masterly study of the text of Leviticus, making full 
use of the evidence of the Samaritan recension, the Greek and Syriac versions, and 
the Targums, paying careful attention to matters of grammatical and lexical im- 
portance, and making copious references to other work done on Leviticus, especially 
in Dutch, German and English. 


1 Commentaar op het Oude Testament. Het Boek Leviticus. Verklaard door Dr. W. H. 
Gispen, Hoogleraar aan de Vrije Universiteit. (Kok, Kampen. 1950. 403 PP. 15.25 fi.) 
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Questions of higher criticism are mostly dealt with in the Introduction. As might 
be expected from a disciple and colleague of Professor Aalders, Professor Gispen 
accepts at their face value the frequent statements in the book that these laws were 
given by Jehovah to Moses at Sinai, while in the absence of any statement about their 
being committed to writing he envisages the possibility (but no more than that) that 
their arrangement and recording in their present form may be the work of a later 
hand than Moses. One section of the Introduction deals with the critical problems 
raised by the sacrificial legislation of chapters i—vii, and another with those of chapters 
xvii—xxvi, called since Klostermann’s time the “ Holiness Code”. Professor 
Gispen is not satisfied that this section of Leviticus was ever a separate law-code. 
As for the relation between its opening paragraph (Lev. xvii. 1-9) and Deut. xii. 
15, dealing with the law of slaughtering animals, he sees no contradiction; the 
Levitical law here held good for the wilderness, the Deuteronomic for Canaan. 

The relation of the Levitical legislation to the Christian order is set forth in the 
best Reformed tradition. 

Undoubtedly we have here the leading conservative commentary on Leviticus. 
But naturally the language difficulty makes it less useful to scholars in general than 
it deserves to be. The publishers arouse our admiration as we contemplate the first- 
class works which they publish—in such handsome format too—for the Dutch 
Reformed public. But when the works are of such a high order of scholarship as this, 
intended for the specialist rather than for the general Bible student, we wonder if 
it would not be to the publishers’ advantage to publish them in English. They would 
thus become immediately available to a wide and appreciative public here and in 
America, while the Dutch scholars who at present reap greatest benefit from them 
are so proficient in English that they would not, we think, suffer any real incon- 
venience, 

F. F. B. 


THE BABYLONIAN GENESIS! 


WE are glad to see a new edition of Dr. Heidel’s work on The Babylonian Genesis, 
first published in 1942. ‘The main part of the work is a new translation of the epic 
Eniima elish (so entitled from its opening words “ When above ”’), which is not 
primarily a creation story but a eulogy of the god Marduk and hence, by implication, 
of his city Babylon. In Babylon this epic was recited annually at the New Year 
Akitu festival, presumably to the accompaniment of a drama in which the conflict 
which it records was re-enacted. Other recensions have been traced, including an 
Assyrian one in which the place of honour is taken not by Marduk but by Ashur. 
The epic probably goes back to a Sumerian form in which the hero was Enlil. The 
Babylonian recension probably took shape somewhere around the eighteenth century 
B.c., during the First Babylonian Dynasty. 

To his translation of Endma elish Dr. Heidel has added translations of other 
Babylonian creation-fragments (some of them in reality incantations for various 
occasions, such as laying a temple foundation, assuaging toothache, discharging a 
water-ritual) and of the parallel accounts preserved in Greek by Berossus and 
Damascius. 

To our readers the most interesting part of the book will certainly be the third 
chapter, in which the Babylonian creation-narratives are compared with Old 
Testament parallels. Here Dr. Heidel shows himself to be not only an archaeo- 
logical and philological expert (as we should expect from a member of the staff of the 


1 The Babylonian Genesis. The Story of the Creation. By Alexander Heidel. Second 
Fw (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1951. xi, 153 pp., 13 plates of figures. 
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Oriental Institute at Chicago University), but also a careful exegete of Scripture, 
with a sound appreciation of its divinely inspired quality. One very valuable feature 
of this chapter is a study of the syntax of the first two verses of Genesis. 

In spite of resemblances between the Babylonian and Biblical narratives, there 
are colossal contrasts. The Bible describes creative activity; in the Babylonian 
account matter is eternal. The Bible knows of one God only, the Creator of heaven 
of earth; Exéma elish begins with two divine principles—Apsu, the fresh-water 
deep (whence ‘ abyss ”) and Ti’amat, the salt-water deep—followed by a multiplicity 
of gods. Incidentally, Dr. Heidel argues that there is no evidence to conceive of 
Ti’amat as a dragon, and that Heb. sehém (“ deep” in Gen. i. 2) is not directly 
derived from Akkadian #i’amat, both being derived independently from a proto- 
Semitic original. There is no connection between the seven tablets of Exdma elish 
and the seven days of Gen. i. 1-ii. 3. Whereas each narrative displays a number of 
features not found in the other, there is a striking resemblance in the order of those 
features which they do have in common. This, together with the other resemblances, 
leads us (despite the contrasts) to inquire into the original relation between the two 
accounts. Dr. Heidel does not think a final decision is possible yet; “ the whole 
question must still be left open ”; but in any case “ there is no reason .. . why anyone 
should be disturbed in his mind and lose his reverence for the opening chapter of the 
Bible . . . a comparison of the Babylonian creation story with the first chapter of 
Genesis makes the sublime character of the latter stand out in even bolder relief”. 


F. F. B. 


THE UNITY OF ISAIAH? 


WE LEARNED some months ago that Professor Allis was engaged on a work cal- 
culated to establish the unity of the book of Isaiah. We mentioned this to a dis- 
tinguished Old Testament scholar, who remarked, “ I can think of a more profitable 
use of time.” But Professor Allis is not given to spending time unprofitably, and 
when this book appeared we found (as we expected) that the time spent on its 
composition had been spent to good purpose. For this is no mere contribution to the 
literary or historical criticism of an important book of the Bible; it is, as the sub-title 
makes plain, a contribution to the study of Biblical prophecy, and a valuable con- 
tribution at that. 

Professor Allis maintains the fully predictive character of Biblical prophecy, and 
deprecates, with special reference to selected prophecies from Isaiah and other Old 
Testament books, prevalent tendencies to tone down that predictive character, 
whether by explaining instances of fulfilled prophecy in terms of intelligent anticipa- 
tion, or regarding them as vaticinia ex eventu, thus rejecting the date and setting 
which their context claims. But, as Dr. Allis points out, the account which the Old 
Testament itself gives of prophecy emphasizes the prominence of the predictive 
element, as may be seen in a number of passages in Deuteronomy (principally 
Xviii. 9-22; cf. also xiii. 1 ff.). The special prophetic viewpoint, however, must 
be borne in mind, as this commonly leads to the use of the prophetic perfect. On this 
point S. R. Driver is effectively quoted, as an authoritative witness to the fact that 
“ the language of prophecy differs from that of history in this very respect, that the 
prophet may and often does speak from the standpoint of the future and in so doing 
describes things future as though they were already past.’”’ It follows from this, of 
course, that fixing the life-setting of a particular body of prophetic literature requires 
special care. 

1 The Uni Isaiah. AS ee, By Oswald T. Allis. (Presbyterian and 
Reformed Pubizhing Co., Philadephia, S.A. og 137 pp. $2.25). 
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From the Christian point of view, the use which our Lord and His apostles made 
of Old ‘Testament prophecies is of the highest relevance. It raises in an acute form the 
question whether,a prophetic utterance can have any further significance than that 
which was intended by the prophet himself and understood by his contemporaries. 
Here Dr. Allis points out that while the New Testament, on the one hand, indicates 
that the Old Testament prophets did not always grasp the full meaning and applica- 
tion of their predictions (cf. 1 Pet. i. 10 f.), yet on the other hand it suggests that they 
understood a good deal more than is frequently supposed (cf. Acts ii. 30 f., where 
Peter 4 that David, “ being a prophet, . . . spoke by foresight of the resurrection of 
Christ ”’). 

The common critical analysis of the book of Isaiah assigns it to two main periods, 
chapters i to xxxix (with certain exceptions) being dated in the Assyrian age, while 
chapters xl to Ixvi are dated in the late Babylonian and Persian periods. Chapters xl 
to Ixvi have, since Duhm, been generally divided into two parts: chapters xl to lv 
(Deutero—Isaiah) being dated in the closing years of the Babylonian Empire, im- 
mediately before the capture of Babylon and first return of the Judaean exiles, and 
chapters lvi to lxvi (Trito-Isaiah) some decades later. Of these sections the one 
which raises the issues most sharply is the middle one, chapters xl-lv. The common 
critical view is that a sixth-century prophet (probably a member of the school of 
Isaiah and certainly endowed with his spirit and power) uttered these prophecies at a 
time when Cyrus was marching from victory to victory, but had not yet conquered 
Babylon. On the unitary view, the historical Isaiah (who is in another passage 
credited with predicting the Babylonian captivity) was carried forward by the spirit 
of prophecy to a point shortly before 540 8.c. and from that point predicted the 
further progress of Cyrus, the fall of Babylon, the return of the exiles, and the career 
of the obedient and suffering Servant of Jehovah. (There are, of course, such 
mediating views as that put forth in President Kissane’s commentary,! but they are 
generally found unsatisfactory by both sides.) 

But the crux of chapters xl—lv lies in the figure of the Servant of Jehovah. “ Of 
whom speaketh the prophet this: of himself, or of some other man?” The Ethio- 
pian’s question has found more answers in the history of Biblical interpretation than 
he or Philip could have dreamed of. Yet the Christian exegete must reckon with 
the fact that the New Testament writers knew but one answer to the question—the 
answer which was provided by our Lord, who accepted and fulfilled the Servant 
prophecy as pointing to Himself and mapping out His divinely ordained course. 
But was this what the prophet himself meant? Here Dr. Allis pays careful con- 
sideration to Professor North’s recent epoch-making study®, in which, after a review 
of almost all interpretations that have ever been propounded, the author decides in 
favour of a Messianic interpretation, though not in the traditional form. (In a recent 
lecture Professor North remarked on the changed theological climate of recent times; 
twenty or thirty years ago an exegete careful for his intellectual reputation would 
hardly have dared to defend any form of Messianic interpretation !) 

But to those who hold that in one way or another the Servant prophecy 
was truly fulfilled by Jesus of Nazareth (among whom George Adam Smith is 
a noteworthy name), Dr. Allis points out that this involves a much greater 
marvel of supernatural prediction than if the Isaiah of Hezekiah’s reign predicted 
the rise and progress of Cyrus. If Isaiah xl-lv must be dated during the reign of 
Cyrus because that monarch is described as if by an eyewitness of his achievements, 
what follows if in these same chapters the historic Jesus is also described in language 
so vivid that it might have been the language of an eyewitness? It will not be sug- 
gested that the Servant Songs must therefore be dated in the first century a.p. 
(Incidentally, we notice with gratification that Dr. Allis includes Isa. lxi. 1-3 
among the Servant Songs.) And, we suppose, it would hardly be thought an 

1E. J. Kissane, The Book of Isaiah blin, 2 vols., 1941 and 1943). 
2 CLR. North: The Suffering Servant in Destere-Teatsh (Oxford, tp48). 
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adequate answer to say that Cyrus is named as Cyrus, whereas the Servant is not 
named as Jesus. 

Professor Allis’s treatise leaves a number of questions stil] unanswered, and we hope 
that he will go on to give us a more detailed exegesis of the salient sections of the book 
of Isaiah in terms of the position so excellently stated in these pro/egomena—to do, 
in fact, for other portions of the book what in one chapter here he does for Isa. 
xliv. 24—28.1 But he has made a contribution both to Isaianic introduction in 
particular and Old Testament interpretation in general which no student of either 
subject can afford to ignore. 


P.. PB. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION? 


Tue tiTze of this book reminds us at once of C. N. Cochrane’s Christianity and 
Classical Culture (a work which, surprisingly, is not listed in the helpful six-page 
bibliography at the end of the book). But its differentia is that it deals with the 
subject from the Reformed point of view, and makes full use of the doctrine of 
common grace. 

Professor Stob distinguishes four main views in Christian antiquity on the 
relation between the Gospel and pagan culture. There was the view that the two 
were completely contradictory to each other, and that pagan culture was wholly 
evil. There was the view which ascribed the measure of truth in pagan culture to 
communications made to mortals by the sons of God who in antediluvian days saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair. There was the view which explained this 
element of truth as due to plagiarising by Plato and other Greeks from Moses and 
other Israelites (an explanation which was inverted and cast back by pagan apologists 
at Jews and Christians). And there was the view that the truth in pagan culture 
was derived from the Divine Logos who later became flesh as our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This last view, says our author, is “ most nearly correct ”’. 

Among Christians to-day he distinguishes three main views. There is still the 
view which sees a total contradiction between Christianity and classical civilisation, 
the view which (as our author says) “exalts the supernatural by degrading the 
natural”. There is the opposite extreme, which regards Christianity as simply a more 
advanced stage in religious evolution than earlier pagan culture, the view which 
glorifies the natural and minimises the supernatural. And there is the Reformed 
view which “ pictures the world of antiquity as neither totally corrupt nor altogether 
good ’’, and ascribes the goodness and truth which it contained, not (as the early 
apologists did) to the Logos, but to the Holy Spirit, operating in general revelation 
and common grace. This common grace is not only manifested negatively, re- 
straining evil tendencies and holding sin in check, but also positively, leading to 
certain aspects of truth which served as a general praeparatio evangelica. 

Paul the Apostle serves as an excellent illustration of this. He was an heir of 
Greek culture as well as God’s chosen instrument for the evangelisation of the 
Gentiles. If Sholem Asch exaggerates in one direction when he says that Paul grew 
up “ with a thorough knowledge of the books and culture of the surrounding world ”, 
there are those err in the other direction with Sabatier, “‘ who sees in Paul nothing 


P BA earlier eR t a am: * et Fenny of Jehovah se , Israel : 
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* Christianity and Classical By Ralph aot, Pr, D., Professor of Classical 
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but the Jew, and attributes nothing to his Hellenistic surroundings”. We need not 
suppose from the quotation in r Cor. xv. 33 that he had read or attended Menander’s 
plays, any more than one who quotes “ All the world’s a stage” to-day must 
necessarily be supposed to have read or witnessed 4s You Like It. But Paul shows 
considerable familiarity with Stoic thought, as might be expected in any intelligent 
native of Tarsus. Yet Paul’s use of classical philosophy is quite different from Philo’s; 
he knows better than to attempt the empty task of reconciling the God of the philoso- 
phers with the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. “ A transcendent God such as 
Christianity teaches Stoicism does not have. The best that can be said for Stoicism 
is that it is monistic and pantheistic. Monotheistic it is by no means.” 

Having dealt with the nature of God in classical thought and in Biblical 
revelation, Professor Stob goes on to give a similar comparative treatment of 
God and the Logos, God and the world, God and man, the nature of man, the 
soul and the body, man’s present state and man’s future state. Then comes a com- 
parison of pagan and Christian ethics, where he finds the main distinction to lie in 
the fact that, whereas wisdom is the pre-eminent virtue in the highest paganism, 
love is the crowning grace in Christianity (and here he has some instructive things 
to say about eros and agape). In all these comparative studies, alongside a number of 
distinctively Christian attitudes which are either absent from pagan thought or even 
antithetical to it, there are others in which a closer approximation may be seen. 
“ However, a careful investigation into the real meaning of such apparently similar 
expressions in view of other teachings and general background has not revealed 
identity but divergence or opposition or deficiency. It appears therefore that 
formally there is a real approach to identity but materially there is not. For either 
the approach contains contradictory elements or it falls short. In every case there has 
appeared a unique element in the Christian view. There is indeed a special reve- 
lation.” 


F. F. B. 


FROM PURITANISM TO THE AGE OF REASON?! 


Tue TITLE, of course, does not imply that Puritanism and Reason are mutually 
exclusive! What it does imply is, as the sub-title makes plain, that between the 
accession of Charles II in 1660 and that of Queen Anne in 1702 the whole religious 
climate of England underwent a profound change: and the purpose of this work is to 
give an account of the outstanding phases of this change. 

The book developed from a Cambridge essay submitted for the Archbishop 
Cranmer Prize, and its scope has been largely determined by the regulations for that 
prize, which stipulate that the candidate must concern himself with changes in the 
life and thought in the Church of England. ‘That is a sufficient reason for the absence 
from this work of any account of movements within English Nonconformity during 
the period selected. 

The prevailing tendencies of the period were hostile to the ideals which had 
flourished under the Commonwealth—not only to Calvinism and Puritanism, but 
to “ Enthusiasm” as well. With the recession of Calvinism in the Church of 
England, Arminianism became dominant; but it was not so much the distinctive 
theological Arminianism of the earlier period as a general tendency to moderation in 
theological outlook. “The way in which Arminianism had become a political issue 
had tended to dilute its theological distinctiveness, and as the Restoration period 
progressed the results were increasingly apparent. There was no longer any deep 

1 From Puritanism to ork. of Reason. A yy | of Coren in Religious Thought 


within the Church of Eng 1660 to 1700. By G. R ~ Cragg, M.A., Ph.D. (Cam- 
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concern with the doctrine of grace; men emphasised the beneficial example which 
Christ had left us, not the atoning work he had wrought on our behalf. Arminianism 
survived chiefly as a negation of what Calvinism had stood for, but, since their 
opponents were now so weak and scattered, there was less need for the Arminians to 
develop their own characteristic insights . . . English Arminianism lost its distinctive 
note as it merged imperceptibly with Latitudinarianism and Rationalism.” A 

The thought of the period is worthily represented by the Cambridge Platonists, 
to whom a sympathetic chapter is devoted. It was to denote their outlook primarily, 
we are reminded, that the term “ Latitudinarianism ’’ was devised, but it soon came 
to be used in a wider sense to designate the general liberalism of the later seventeenth 
century. And like many another term which started as one of abuse, it became (in 
some quarters at least) “‘ a designation which implied respect ”. The impact of the 
new science (the Royal Society was founded in 1662) was widely felt about the same 
time, the more so, no doubt, since “ the leading scientists of the period were for the 
most part earnest Christians, and they continually related their discoveries to a 
religious interpretation of the world”’. A similar impact was made by John Locke 
and his philosophy, examined in a chapter on “ ‘The Religious Significance of John 
Locke”. The Deism to which some of these tendencies led began as lay criticism 
of the Church’s constitution and theology from within the Christian community 
(as seen particularly in John Toland), although it ultimately became a violent attack 
on Christianity as revealed religion. ‘The relations between Church and State within 
the period are also reviewed, and the closing part of the book relates the triumph of 
the idea of toleration after the Revolution of 1689. 

While most of the tendencies reviewed in this book do not command the sym- 
pathy of those who wish to stand in the Calvinist and Puritan traditions, all who are 
interested in the history of these four important decades in English Church history 
will congratulate Dr. Cragg on making a first-rate contribution to their study. 


F. F. B. 


THE ENGLISH FREE CHURCH TRADITION?! 


We wetcome the reappearance of this important work, which was first published 
in 1944 and is now before us in its third (revised) edition. Dr. Payne, who has just 
given up his Senior Tutorship in Regent’s Park College, Oxford, for the General 
Secretaryship of the Baptist Union, is well known as a leading authority not only 
on the life and work of his own denomination but of all the English Free Churches. 

The history of English Free Churchmanship is here traced back to the Re- 
formation period, in particular to those Reformers who rejected the Elizabethan 
settlement as stopping short of the true reformation. To many of these the ideal 
form of Church government was that which they saw established at Geneva. Dr. 
Payne quotes the late Professor Ramsay Muir to the effect that “ Calvin gave to his 
Reformed Church a form of government more democratic than anything, lay or 
ecclesiastical, that had yet been seen in the modern world . . . a democratic system 
which was later to have profound effects in the political sphere’’. 

These words are just. And the contribution that the Free Churches have made 
to English democratic procedure and outlook has been readily acknowledged by 
social historians of the most diverse schools of thought. But this contribution, rightly 
considered, is but a by-product of the Free Church tradition of Christian faith and 
practice. A more direct product of this tradition is the missionary movement of the 


1 The Free Church Tradition in the Life of England. By Ernest A. Payne. (S.C.M. 
Press Ltd., London. 1951. 192 pp. 85. 6d. net. 
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closing years of the eighteenth century. In this period “ it is fair to note that . . 

srs the Noncondoraea who roe oot ot ad cathasatcally tthe chalanga of 
overseas evangelism ”—the name of Carey, of course, being adequate testimony to the 
truth of this claim. It is good in this connection to be reminded of the declaration of 
policy adopted by the London Missionary Society in 1796, the year after its in- 
ception : “ Our design is not to send Presbyterianism, Independency, Episcopacy, or 
any other form of Church Order and Government (about which there may be 
differences of opinion among serious Persons), but the Glorious Gospel of the 
Blessed God to the Heathen: and that it shall be left (as it ever ought to be left) to 
the minds of the Persons whom God may call into the fellowship of His Son from 
among them to assume for themselves such form of Church Government as to them 
shall appear most agreeable to the Word of God.” By this time, too, the main 
stream of English Free Churchmanship had been augmented by the new Methodist 
tributary. Dr. Payne quotes Professor Halévy’s considered opinion that Methodism 
explains “ the extraordinary stability which English Society was destined to enjoy 
throughout a period of revolution and crises; what we may truly term the miracle of 
modern England, anarchist but orderly, practical and businesslike, but religious and 
even pietist.” 

An important aspect of the history of the English Churches concerns their 
relations not only with the State but also with the Church of England. Here it is 
clear that a radical and happy change has come about in the last half-century, although 
this edition of Dr. Payne’s book has appeared too soon to take note of the latest 
stage in Anglican-Free Church conversations: A Scottish reader naturally notes 
here how different the parallel situation in Scotland is, where it has proved possible 
to unite the great majority of Protestants in a national Church which is both 
established and free. 

Dr. Payne, however, restricts his field to England, and makes only a few allusions 
to Scotland. One of these raised a query in the reviewer’s mind. In a footnote on 
p- 137 he refers to Dr. Carnegie Simpson’s Life of Principal Rainy as “ the most 
illuminating and authoritative account of the Robertson Smith case and of the 
religious history of Scotland during the nineteenth century”. Had he said “a 
most illuminating and authoritative account’, using the superlative in an elative 
sense, we should agree. But “ ¢4e most illuminating and authoritative” ? That is 
going a little too far. oa 


TWO BOOKS ON CALVIN?! 


Ir must surely be one of the decisive criteria of a learned book as to whether it 
advances the discussion in such a way that one can no longer talk about the subject 
as if the book had not been written. Professor Wendel of the University of Stras- 
bourg has done this in regard to the origins and growth of Calvin’s theology in a book 
that is learned in Calvin in particular and theology in general, and which will 
challenge comparison with the best works on the reformer. 

To understand both what Professor Wendel is attempting and the significance 
of what he achieves, it is necessary to notice what work has already been done on this 
aspect of Calvin-study. We have, first of all, some monographs examining some 


- Bo ly og obey ga aplelg oy aomae By Francois Wendel. (Presses 
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particular part of his theology in its relationship to another theologian. An example 
is Vom Sakrament bei Calvin, in which the Lutheran Joachim Beckmann related 
Calvin’s concept of sacrament to Augustine’s. Other monographs, again, have 
investigated the theological relationship between Calvin and this or that other 
theologian—Bucer, for example, or Luther, or Duns Scotus. Then there is the 
Opera Selecta, edited by Peter Barth and Wilhelm Neisel, with its wealth of refer- 
ences to a host of theologians, patristic, medieval and reformation. 

It has long been obvious that Calvin’s theology has its roots firmly embedded in 
the classical theology of the Church, and that when, in his preface to the Jnstitutio, 
Calvin claimed of the fathers that “‘ I could easily support by their suffrages most of 
the sentiments that we now maintain ”, his ammunition was not made up of blank 
cartridges. It has also for long been perceived that Calvin did not leap back over the 
heads of the schoolmen to his station on the fathers and Scripture. The schoolmen 
who arg mentioned by name in the J#stitutio are only a small proportion of those 
actually alluded to. All this has been realised. But Professor Wendel now gathers 
up the work that has been done and is only to be found by recourse to a good many 
books. As he says: “ Une étude historique nouvelle, fondée sur un examen précis des 
textes et sur les résultats des recherches les plus récentes, nous a donc semblé justifiée” 
(p. vi). The result, both in Professor Wendel’s original research and in his well- 
presented arrangement of the findings of others, most certainly justifies the 
attempt. 

Let us see how Professor Wendel tackles this vast subject. It must be remembered 
that he is not concerned purely in tracing back to their forebears ideas we meet with 
in Calvin, but in giving a study of his theology with special reference to its sources 
and growth. Hence the first part of the book is biographical. ‘This is necessary, in 
order to describe Calvin’s training in theology at Paris (medieval theology!), his 
later humanistic training and his conversion to the faith of the Reformation. An 
important point arises in the discussion of his humanism, when Professor Wendel 
says: “‘ De méme que Luther n’a jamais réussi a se défaire complétement de l’empreinte 
occamiste, Calvin est toujours resté, plus ou moins, |’humaniste qu’il avait été en 
1532” (p. 17). We should have thought neither more nor less, but forced into 
modes of operation, unseen in 1532, by theological and ecclesiastical exigencies, and 
therefore different. Apart from anything else, he had not the time to be the sort of 
humanist that he had wished to be. 

The second part begins with a full and excellent account of the editions, sources 
and purpose of the J#stitutio—quite one of the best we have read. It continues with 
four chapters which correspond to the four books of the Jnstitutio. The Biblio- 
graphy, whose latest book is 1949, covers the chief works on Calvin in German, 
French, Dutch and English during the last hundred years. 

The main body of the work is, of course, Part II. Professor Wendel modestly 
calls it “une introduction aussi simple que possible 4 la théologie de Calvin” 
(p. 110). But there is simplicity and simplicity. Here it is a regard for the essentials 
of the Reformer’s thought and the gift of representing it clearly. And this is done in 
continual reference to other theologians. It must not be supposed that the last word 
or anything near it has been said. Only Calvin could speak the last word on the 
sources of his theology, and even he not perfectly. Professor Wendel has done what 
needed to be done; he has raised the issue again, correlated previous work on the 
subject and advanced the discussion. 

The other work before us is a revised edition of a book first published in 1920. 
It is one of the only two expositions of Calvin’s entire thought in English. The other 
is Dr. Dakin’s Ca/vinism. But there is a difference in method and plan between the 
two; whereas Dr, Dakin takes us step by step through the 1559 Jmstitutio, Dr. 
Mitchel! Hunter selects certain doctrines which he considers the most important 
or significant in Calvin’s theology. These are The Doctrine of God, The Holy 
Scriptures, Predestination, Providence, The Church, The Sacraments, Church 
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and State, Church Order and Worship, and Discipline. He also deals with Calvin 
as a statesman and with his attitude to art, music and science. Dr. Mitchell Hunter 
writes a prose that is always a pleasure to read. He also writes as one to whom Calvin 
is a familiar and congenial spirit; though he very properly feels free to criticise the 
Reformer when he thinks it necessary. 

Nevertheless, we must confess to a feeling of disappointment that was not 

present, when we read the former edition. ‘Two criticisms will make this clearer 

rhaps. 

Nn The first is that the revision might have been carried very much further, and a 
great deal of untidy scholarship put ship-shape. It does not appear that Dr. Mitchell 
Hunter has incorporated into the earlier work, save in the form of a few footnotes, 
the results of more modern study of Calvin. The Bibliography has very few even of 
these—indeed, without going to the labour of looking up every date, we believe it 
is true to say that the latest book there appeared before 1920. It would appear from 
the fact that Doumergue is still given as five volumes (he did not attain his full 
stature of seven volumes until 1927) that the Bibliography is left unrevised from 
1920. The result of all this is that the book should not be regarded as representative 
of or even abreast of modern Calvin study. 

The second criticism is connected with the former. Why, if the book is not very 
different from its first edition, be more disappointed with it now? Because what is 
permissible and, historically, valuable in 1920 is out of place in 1950. In 1920 the 
study of Calvin was still in a stage which it has since, among those who are foremost 
in this field, left. The year 1920 represents, so to speak, second thoughts on the 
Calvin quatercentenary of 1909. The year 1950 recognizes the magnificent achieve- 
ments of earlier scholars, but believes that in certain respects they missed the mark 
and therefore often concentrated on points that were less essential to Calvin or 
treated the right points often in ways foreign to Calvin. To take the present book 
as an example. We have already noted what doctrines are singled out as of special 
importance. Without doubt they are doctrines venerable in the Calvinist tradition. 
But in Dr. Mitchell Hunter’s exposition of them, are we moving in Calvin’s thought- 
world? Would John Calvin have written upon the doctrine of God, for instance, 
without making Jesus Christ the beginning and substance of it? Again, does Justi- 
fication by Faith Alone play such a small part in Calvin’s theology that it can be left 
out in a book on him? 

Moreover, it is doubtless typical of a past age to cry down “ doctrine” and 

exalt “life”. But it is something startling to read this, for example: “ Was your 
heart steadily set to do the will of God? That was the main thing. Were you 
sincerely on the side of God? Did the trend of your life prove it? Then that was 
sufficient. All this proves how far doctrine was from being central to essential 
Calvinism ” (p. 299). Or this: “ Declare its doctrinal foundations unsound and 
therefore to be condemned ; cast away predestination and reprobation with loathing; 
regard the Bible as a tract of country wherein may be found many well springs of 
truth of varying strength and sweetness amid much sandy soil and sterile country . 
Do these things, and you may indeed have some reason to think you have consigned 
the body of Calvinism to be mouldering in the grave, but the prime part has escaped 
you; its soul, like John Brown’s, goes marching on. For essential Calvinism, let it be 
again insisted, is not identical with its system of doctrine ” (p. 301). 

The sub-title of this book is 4 Modern Interpretation. We believe that is just. 
Dr. Mitchell Hunter has re-interpreted Calvin; more, he has given us a Calvin 
whom he himself has created. The author of the Jnstitutio is not easily recognizable 
in these pages. 


Brothertoft, 
Lines. 


T. H. L. Parger. 
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THE PREPARATION OF SERMONS! 


To ont whose main interest for more than a quarter of a century has centred in the 
work of the pulpit, and who in addition believes with R. W. Dale that a preacher 
should make it his aim to read as many books on the subject as he can, this volume by 
Dr. A. W. Blackwood is a sheer delight. And if the reading of it is a joy it is quite 
obvious that the writing of it was also a joy. Indeed the author confesses as much in 
his preface. 

This is one of the most comprehensive, though by no means the most voluminous, 
books on the art of preaching to appear for some considerable time. Dr. Blackwood, 
who has been Professor of Homiletics in Princeton Theological Seminary since 1930, 
and who in that time has published several books on preaching, in the volume under 
review touches upon every aspect of the preacher’s task, and with most of the 
problems and difficulties of the pulpit he deals at length. What he has to say is 
always eminently sane and extraordinarily practical. Writing primarily for his 
fellow-workers on the other side of the Atlantic—his volume first appeared in the 
U.S.A. in 1948—there are times when one is aware that his emphasis differs con- 
siderably from that with which we are familiar in this country, but where funda- 
mental questions are concerned one finds few points on which it seems necessary to 
part company with him. 

Dr. Blackwood casts a wide net. He deals with such practical matters as the 
background of the preacher’s task, the use of texts and the value of textual sermons, 
the need for expository sermons, the choice of topics, the use of illustrations and 
quotations, the delivery of the sermon, and the relation between preaching and 
worship; in fact his subject is nothing less than the whole technique of sermon 
preparation. And in all these matters he shares with his readers the fruits of long 
years devoted to the study as well as to the practice of the art of preaching. He 
confesses that he regards this book as the most important he has written, and many 
will feel, when they lay it down, that it is one of the most important they have read 
on this subject for a long time. The audience he has in mind “ consists of the best 
people I know: students for the ministry, pastors on the field, and missionaries beyond 
the seven seas ”’. 

That he has a high ideal of the work of preaching is obvious from first to last. 
He begins thus: “ Preaching should rank as the noblest work on earth. The man 
called of God to proclaim the gospel ought to stand out as the most important man in 
the community, and all that he does for Christ and the Church should head up in his 
preaching.” He refers to “the joys of preaching” as being “ earth’s nearest 
approach to heaven”. He points out that in all the great periods of the Church’s 
history the work of the preacher has stood out strongly. “‘ Wherever the Church has 
prospered spiritually, stress has fallen upon the work of the pulpit.” He also points 
out that “ whenever the Early Church permitted something else to usurp the place 
of the pulpit, the spirituality of God’s people suffered a decline”. He believes that 
the work of preaching affords the most attractive opportunity for usefulness on earth 
to-day, and that the sermon constitutes the chief product of the minister’s labours 
from week to week. He quotes Karl Barth with approval when the great Swiss 
theologian insists that God makes Himself known in three ways: supremely in Christ, 
largely through the Bible, and also through the preacher to-day. He ends his final 
chapter with a word of praise for the men who “ have determined to put the work 
of the pulpit first in all their ministry for God and men”’. 

While agreeing with Phillips Brooks’ famous definition of preaching as “ the 
bringing of truth through personality ” and as “ the communication of truth by man 


1 The Preparation of Sermons. By Andrew Watterson Blackwood. (London: Church 
Book Room Ltd. 1951. 298 pp. 155. net.) 
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to man” Dr. Blackwood is inclined to shift the emphasis somewhat and to define 
preaching as “ the interpretation of life to-day in light that comes from God to-day, 
largely through the Scriptures”. Starting off with the statement that “ homiletics is 
the science of which preaching is the art and the sermon is the finished product,” he 
pays some attention to the science of homiletics, more to the art of preaching, and 
most to the preparation of sermons, for it is his firm conviction that while every 
minister ought to know something about the first two of these he should think most 
of all about the sermon. 

Scattered throughout the book are many memorable phrases, many glowing 
sentences, and many apt quotations. One is particularly struck by this definition 
of preaching which Dr. Blackwood quotes from an old source: “ Preaching means 
taking out of your heart something hot, and then thrusting it into my heart.”” Goethe 
is cited with approval: “ Originality does not consist in saying a new thing, but in 
saying an old thing in a new way ”; also William Myers when he says that there are 
three kinds of preachers: the one to whom you cannot listen, the one to whom you 
can listen, and the one to whom you must listen. Jowett’s advice about the im- 
portance of being able to state the theme of every sermon clearly and succinctly in a 
single sentence is commended: “‘ No sermon is ready for preaching, not ready for 
writing out, until we can express its theme in a short, pregnant sentence as clear 
crystal. I find the getting of that sentence the hardest, the most exacting, and the 
most fruitful labour in my study.” The present reviewer well remembers how the 
late Hugh Ross Mackintosh, that prince of preachers, constantly laid stress upon this 
very point in his weekly sermon class with his sénior students in New College, Edin- 
burgh. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Blackwood is at one with all the great writers on 
homiletics in urging his audience to study the sermons of the recognised masters, 
heartily agreeing with John Dewey that “ there can be no discovery of a method 
without cases to be studied”. In this instance sermons are the cases in question. 
“ If any man wishes to become a master in the realm of preaching,” says Dr. Black- 
wood, “ he should engage in a study of Church history, with special emphasis on 
representative sermons.” At the same time he declares that “ the preacher learns 
best by doing, provided he always preaches as well as he can”. He adds the salutary 
warning that “ amid his reading and study the parish minister ought to prepare and 
deliver sermons in a way all his own, and not like that of some pulpit giant, present 
or past”. ” 

Seldom has one come across a book on preaching that is more satisfying than this 
one. It is clearly the work of a man who is a preacher himself and who knows at 
first-hand what he is talking about. The young preacher will find here much to 
interest and help him, but one ventures to predict that it will be found even more 
useful and stimulating by those who having spent some years in the ministry have 
come to the stage when fresh inspiration is sorely needed. 





Duncan Fraser. 
Invergordon. 


THE GOSPEL OF GOD! 


Tue vaLue and interest of this book are out of all proportion to its small bulk and 
modest price. In eight succinct chapters, originally addressed as a pastoral letter 
to the clergy of his diocese of Lund, Bishop Anders Nygren presents his reflections 
on the gospel committed to the care of the Church. Dr. L. J. Trinterud, who has 
translated the work in most competent fashion, reminds us in his preface that the 


1 The 1 of God. Anders Nygren, Bishop of Lund. Translated L. J. 
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Bishop is one of Europe’s most widely known and best-loved Churchmen, and a 
leading figure in the oecumenical movement. While professor of theology and 
ethics in the University of Lund, a post which he held for more than a quarter of a 
century, he was the author of several works of major importance, chief among them 
being Agape and Eros, a study of the Christian doctrine of love. 

The first chapter of the volume under review consists of a devotional meditation 
on “ The Peace of God in Jesus Christ”, in which the author has some very per- 
tinent things to say about this peace. It is, he says, “ that existence-form in which our 
lives as Christians, in all their totality, are set. We like to imagine that peace is a 
delicate thing, which we must lock up within ourselves, and protect, and hide in the 
depths of our hearts, so that it may not be lost or be evaporated. But in the Scriptures 
peace is spoken of in an utterly different way. There it is said that God’s peace is a 
mighty power, which of itself can keep our hearts and our thoughts. God’s peace is a 
mighty fortress, in which we are well defended and safe against all hostile powers of 
destruction. It is not we who are to protect peace, but rather it is peace which is to 
protect us.” 

With his second chapter, “‘ We are Heralds ”’, the author comes to grips with the 
real subject of his pastoral letter. Just as, in the Pauline phrase, all the members of 
the body have not the same function, so in the Church a minister has a very special 
task committed to him, one which differentiates him from every other member of the 
Church. He is called to be a Herald; that, says the Bishop, is the decisive work 
which designates the minister’s specia/ call and task. Everything else in his work is 
to be regarded as subordinate to this. “‘ We are heralds, heralds of gladness. We 
have received overwhelming, joyful news to proclaim to the world.” 

The third chapter, “ The Gospel concerning Christ ”’, is concerned, as its title 
indicates, with the content of the message which as heralds we have to proclaim. 
Here the Bishop emphasises what is often forgotten, namely, that a message is more 
than mere narration. It presupposes that something has happened, something of 
vital importance to those who are to hear it, and that at the same time a stupendous 
transformation of each individual’s subjective situation has taken place. Both an 
objective and a subjective element are present. In a world such as this, where man’s 
life is under the dominion of sin and death, the Gospel which we have to proclaim is 
the message that God has intervened in Christ for our deliverance, given the race a 
new beginning, created for Himself a new humanity of which Christ is the head, and 
made it possible for us to participate in life’s new aeon. ‘This message is the pro- 
clamation of an act of God, but it is also itself an act of God. It is a word in which 
power dwells. A warning is given against “ a false intellectualistic conception of the 
function of the word, as though it were merely a matter of some abstract information. 
Instead, the Gospel is God’s power which goes out over the world in order to carry 
out its saving work”. 

The author then passes to a consideration of “The Gospel in Preaching”. 
“That which is utterly essential in the divine service,” he declares, “ is the pro- 
clamation of the word—preaching.” He asserts that preaching must have for its 
basis a specific passage of Scripture, and that an invaluable aid to the preacher in his 
task of proclaiming the message contained in Scripture is the observance of the 
Church year. “ The greatest value of the Church year,” he says, “ consists in this, 
that in a surpassing way it gives expression to the divine word’s character as a 
message, and that it so clearly asserts the ‘ sow-character ’ of the Gospel . . . Preach- 
ing tells of something which once happened but which at the same time means 
the complete transformation of the conditions of our present life.” ‘The author has in 
fact many deeply significant things to say about the value of observing the Church 
year, bound up as it is with the Christian message, which it reflects in all its richness 
and power. 

Closely allied with the Gospel in preaching is “‘ The Gospel in the Sacraments ”’. 
For the Bishop preaching and administering the Sacraments are the minister’s 
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principal tasks, and yet as he is careful to point out this is not a matter of two different 
things, for in both preaching and the Sacraments it is the same Gospel message that 
is presented. For Scottish readers this will recall the words of Master Robert Bruce, 
outstanding Edinburgh minister of the sixteenth-seventeenth century, who declared 
that in preaching we grasp the Word by finger and thumb, as it were, while in the 
Lord’s Supper we grip it with the whole hand. We are also reminded of Luther’s 
conception of the Lord’s Supper as a “ visible word”. The Bishop, rightly, refuses 
to concede that the Evangelical Churches are less concerned with or interested in the 
Sacraments than the Roman Catholic Church. His position, like that of the Protestant 
Church generally, is well summed up in the sentence: “ In the message concerning 
Christ there is never a word that is not likewise a deed, but neither is there ever a 
deed which is without the word.” 

The author now turns to “ The Gospel in Teaching ”, not, as he is careful to 
explain, as something to be added, a new element as it were, to the preaching of the 
Word and the administration of the Sacraments, but as “ an especially important 
phase which is already included in what has previously been discussed”. He adds, 
“to preach the Gospel aright and to administer the Sacraments aright always and 
necessarily involves an element of teaching”. To him the “ minister-messenger ” 
must also be a “ minister-teacher”. He illustrates his point by a most illuminating 
discussion of what eternal life means and how the doctrine is to be taught, not asa 
loose appendix, but as an integral part of the Christian faith. 

The concluding chapters deal with “The Gospel and the Churches” and 
“The Gospel and the World”. In the former the author faces the question: If the 
Church is the body of Christ how then can one speak of several Churches? As one of 
the first lines of approach to the solution of this very real difficulty he suggests that 
we should ponder the further question: Have we truly understood the Gospel in its 
deepest meaning and fullest import? He is convinced that the disunity of Christen- 
dom is in itself a summons to enter more deeply into the truth of the Gospel. In the 
second of these chapters he stresses the fact that the Gospel is addressed not only to 
those who believe in Christ but to the entire world, and that it is incumbent upon 
us to break down all the artificial barriers which separate the Christian believer from 
the world. 

This brief outline of an extraordinarily rich book may suffice to give some idea 
of its content. One closes it with the feeling that it is one of those few books which 
demand to be read not once or twice but many times in order that the wealth con- 
tained may be fully appreciated. 

Duncan Fraser. 
Invergordon. 


THAT YE MAY BELIEVE? 


Tue very fact that the writer of this book is introduced as a minister of the Christian 
Reformed Church of America of itself raises the expectation of sound doctrine, and 
that expectation is amply fulfilled. Mr. Eldersveld is the Radio Minister of the 
“ Back to God Hour ” which is sponsored by his Church, and the eighteen chapters 
in this book were originally given as radio messages during 1949 and 1950. 

In his endeavour to provide a comprehensive outline of the Christian Faith, Mr. 
Eldersveld has chosen to expound the various articles of the Apostles’ Creed, and he 
is to be congratulated on the interest which he has infused into his work. The 
presentation of Christian doctrine in a popular manner is an art in which com- 
paratively few excel; but Mr. Eldersveld is one of the few. He has succeeded in 


1 That Ye May Believe. By Peter H. Eldersveld. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1950. 172 pp. $2.50.) 
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avoiding the technicalities of the theologian without sacrifice of clarity, and thereby 
has provided a compendium of Reformed doctrine which will be read with apprecia- 
tion and profit even by the reader who is unskilled in theological definition. Apt illus- 
trations and quotations are used to elucidate the message, and if, in places, the style 
verges on the colloquial, the book is none the worse for that in view of the public for 
whom, in particular, it has been prepared. 

The aim of the writer is expressed in his chosen title That Ye May Believe, and 
in every chapter he presses for a verdict. The book abounds in telling passages and 
in phrases that stick in the memory. And when one recalls that these chapters were 
originally prepared for radio purposes, one realises how tremendous the influence of 
religious broadcasting might be if only the messages sent out into the ether were as 
true to the Word of God as these are. 

The book is attractively printed and well bound. At the price of $2.50, it is 
within the purchasing capacity of most readers, and we wish it a wide and fruitful 


circulation. 
G. N. M. Cottins. 
Edinburgh. 


THE INSPIRATION OF IDEALS.! 


Tuis 1s the fifth volume in a series of publications which are designed to com- 
memorate the long and many-sided ministry of Dr. George W. Truett, minister for 
many years of the First Baptist Church, Dallas, and one of the outstanding per- 
sonalities of the Baptist denomination in the United States of America. The first 
four volumes of the series consist of sermons preached by Dr. Truett in the course of 
his ordinary ministry, but this volume is composed of addresses which he delivered 
on various important occasions, ranging from his graduation address delivered at 
Baylor University, Texas, in 1897, to a dedication address given at the opening of 
new Church in South Carolina in 1941. 

The addresses, all admirably composed, are, as was inevitable, of unequal value. 
Some will appeal mostly to members of the communion to which Dr. Truett himself 
belonged, and are of the nature of denominational manifestoes. But whether one 
agrees with them or not (and, in the judgment of a non-Baptist, they have been 
answered many times already) they are well worth reading. To the mind of the 
present reviewer, however, the high-light of the series is the address given in the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, in connection with the Spurgeon Centenary Com- 
memoration in 1934. It is a fine and discerning appraisal of the great preacher, and 
one is glad that it has been rescued from the fugitive life of a mere pamphlet. 

Throughout, the addresses provide evidence of Dr. Truett’s wide culture 
and the eloquence which made him a popular speaker on the special occasions of his 
Church betrays itself even in the printed page. It is hardly necessary to add that his 
fidelity to the evangelical position never wavers. The work has been well executed, 
and the format is very pleasing. We have no doubt that the book will find an ap- 
preciative public among people of all Protestant denominations. 


G.N. M. Cottins. 
Edinburgh. 


1 The Inspiration of Ideals. By George W. Truett, D.D., LL.D. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1950. 195 pp. $2.50.) 

























BOOK REVIEWS 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Sons of Adam. Studies of Old Testament Characters in New Testament Light. By 
Samuel Marinus Zwemer, Emeritus Professor of the History of Christian 
Religion and Missions, Princeton Theological Seminary. Preface by Emile 
Cailliet, Stuart Professor of Christian Philosophy, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1951. 164 pp. 
$2.00.) 


‘Tus 1s a delightful book! Dr. Zwemer has written many books in his time, and 
this is his fiftieth, the publishers tell us. But age cannot wither him, nor custom 
stale ...; though the days of his life, “ by reason of strength ”’, are fourscore years 
and more, we do not think that their strength in his case can be described as labour 
and sorrow; we think rather of another scripture as more appropriate to him: “ As 
thy day, so shall thy strength be.”” There is a power and freshness about this book 
which make us hope that one day we may review his sixtieth book in the Quarreaty. 

One of these studies—that on “‘ Hagar and Ishmael”’—has already appeared in 
our pages; our readers may depend on it: ¢x #no disce omnes. The other studies are 
entitled “ Adam: Myth or Fact?”, “ Abraham; the Friend of God”, “ Jacob’s 
Ladder and Jacob’s Wrestling”, “ Moses and Samson”; “ Noah, Daniel and 
Job: Three Righteous Men”; “ David’s Amulet against Fear”; “ Jonathan: The 
Friend of David”; “ Solomon’s Lonely Heart,”’; “ Isaiah Taking Hold of God”; 
“* Manasseh: Adam’s Bad Boy ’’, and “ Ezekiel’s Wheels ”’. 

Dr. Zwemer has a robust faith in the Old Testament as it stands. J.E.D.P. 
and the rest are mentioned but to be dismissed. “ My mother’s Bible”, he says, 
“ is still my Bible. And all its stories, read as a boy, still ring true when I remember 
that Fesus Christ and His Apostles endorsed them.” 'To his ripe wisdom, coupled with 
mature Christian experience and scholarship, he adds a rare familiarity with Bible 
lands and peoples. The studies are full of apt quotation, especially from the poets— 
Milton, Dante and Donne, Christina Rossetti and Robert Burns, Cardinal Newman, 
Francis Thompson, and many another. Additional interest is supplied by references 
to Muslim traditions about Bible characters—and other traditions as well, including 
the legendary identification of Jacob’s pillar with the Stone of Destiny, fe/ix 
opportunitate, for Dr. Zwemer’s book was published while the exciting event of 
Christmas morning, 1950, was fresh in people’s minds! We are tempted to quote 
largely; but let one quotation suffice—a quotation which attests the veteran mis- 
sionary, filled with divine confidence: “ The history of Modern Missions is replete 
with miracles to those who have eyes to see and hearts to understand. Again and 
again what seemed like disaster or defeat became victory because God ‘stood behind 
the shadows keeping watch’... We are to close too the First and Second World Wars 
to see the whole pattern of God. We gaze at the underside of His weaving and see 
the tangled skeins and broken threads. But the warp and woof of all history are in the 
hands of a Weaver who sits at the loom and knows and cares. His is ‘ the good and 
acceptable and perfect will’ in its origin and progress and final goal. We are wil- 
fully blind if we fail to see God’s hand in history.” 


Christian Faith and Practice. Seven Lectures. By the Rev. Leonard Hodgson, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. 1950. xii, 116 pp. 85. 6d. net.) 


These lectures were delivered yearly by Professor Hodgson, during the eleven 
years of his tenure of the Chair of Moral and Pastoral Theology at Oxford, as a 
course open to all members of the University. They deal respectively with the 
nature of faith, the doctrine of Creation, the doctrine of the Atonement, the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, the doctrine of the Trinity, the Church, and the Christian. 
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Here is the historic Christian faith expounded as far as possible in terms which the 
non-theological student might be expected to understand. The historical character of 
Christianity is emphasised; the reality of the material order and of the time process 
is made plain. In his treatment of the Atonement he restates the case for the re- 
tributive view of punishment in a very suggestive manner; this restatement will be 
worked out in greater detail in his forthcoming book on The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. In his treatment of the Incarnation and the Trinity he rightly lays stress on the 
fact that these doctrines were not formulated in the course of metaphysical specula- 
tion; that their formulations are rather attempts to take account of the facts of 
revelation, history and experience. Some readers will think there is too much ana/ogia 
entis in his chapter on the Trinity; it is at any rate of interest to a former pupil of the 
late John Laird to see the author’s expression of indebtedness here to Laird’s 
Problems of the Self. The Church he defines, quoting Dr. Newton Flew, as “ in 
the first place the object of the divine activity, and then the organ or instrument of 
God’s saving purpose for mankind”. And the Christian life is repeatedly described 
as “ seeking, finding and doing the Father’s will in the Father’s world in union with 
Christ the Son by the guidance of the Spirit ”’. 

He quotes a dictum of Whitehead’s so often that it almost becomes the text of 
the volume : “ Christ gave His life; it is for Christians to discern the doctrine.” There 
are other apt quotations, including one from Bernard Shaw: “ You can tell what a 
man really believes not so much by what he says as by the assumptions on which he 
habitually acts.” And times have changed when an Oxford Professor of Divinity 
refers to the Salvation Army’s Handbook of Doctrine for an “ admirable exposition 
of the distinction between ‘Intellectual Faith’ and ‘ Heart Faith’ ”’. 

We think that Professor Hodgson underrates the importance of eternal bliss as a 
motive in the Gospel; Mr. C. S. Lewis has said some very pertinent things on this 
subject in The Weight of Glory. And the very tenor of Professor Hodgson’s own 
account of the Person of Christ, not to mention the New Testament itself (cf. John i. 
3; Col. i. 15-17; Heb. i. 2 f., xi. 3), might have made him think twice before 
quoting with approval the lines: 


God may have other words for other worlds, 
But for this world, the Word of God is Christ. 


The topics for discussion listed at the end of the book (three for each lecture) will 
be found very useful for study groups. 





